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Bites. 


The meter that measures 
our standard of living 


It measures kilowatt-hours... and as the 
kilowatt-hours grow, it indicates the ever- 
greater role of electricity in making our 
lives easier and more enjoyable. 


Abundant low-cost electricity probably 
contributes more to our standard of living 
than any other factor. It creates oppor- 
tunity for industry and business... it 
speeds the production of goods... it 
opens the way to hundreds of thousands 
of better-paying jobs for Canadians. 


Kilowatt-hours cost so litthe—but think 
of what they can do. In the home, low- 
cost electricity can bring a world of con- 
venience, comfort and service. Planned 
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CAMADBRE OES 


lighting brings glare-free new pleasure 
and charm to every room—at the flick of 
a finger. In the kitchen and laundry 
electrical appliances save time and toil. 
Television and many other products con- 
tribute to our leisure and entertainment. 


Are you making full use of inexpensive 


electricity ? 
To make full use of modern 
P& electrical equipment—in 
A ity S sae office or factory— 
Y SS es a equate wiring system 
AE UIE is essential. Your local 
€errich’ power company, provincial 


Electric Service League or 
any qualified electrical contractor will assist you 


in planning to “Live Better... Electrically’’. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Manufacturer of equipment that generates, transmits and distributes electricity 
and the wide variety of products that put it to work in home and industry 
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TRUSSLER LANSDALE BELL 

Ken Bell, of Art Associates, Ltd., made the cover photo- 
graph, his fifth in nine issues. Photos by Bob Lansdale, of 
Jack Marshall, and Co., Ltd., appear on pages 25, 44, 48, 
55, 56, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 66, 67, 68, 69 (bottom) and 
75. Eric Trussler photographs: 19, 21, 28, 29, 30, 31 
(bottom), 32, 49 and 50. Bev Best photographs: 33, 37, 
40, 42. The air views on pages 58 and 64 are by Gilbert 
A. Milne and Co., Ltd. Photos on 54 and 72 by Fednews. 
Top of page 31: courtesy CBC Television News. Top_of 
page 77: courtesy of Globe and Mail. Eric Aldwinckle 
made the sketches on pages 17 and 43. The sketch on 
page 18 is by Eric Thom, architect for Massey College. 


COVER: Inspecting a model of Mas- 
sey College, made by the architect, 
Ronald Thom, are the Rt. Hon. Vin- 
cent Massey, C.H., and Dr. Claude 
Bissell, President of the University of 
Toronto. Mr. Massey is Chairman of 
the Massey Foundation which will 
build, furnish and equip the college 
on a University site. Robertson Da- 
vies, the Master-Designate, writes 
about plans for Massey College in an 
article beginning on page 15 of this 
issue. 
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Here is history set to music 


Canada’s long and lively history has been 


varked by musical milestones .. . songs of a people 


“meeting their problems and the challenges 


of a new nation with rhythmic response. 
“ Here is a fascinating insight into vanished days 
“with songs that evoke the colour and character 


of their time. Educators will find this a 


useful and stimulating collection. °°. 
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Foresight. . . 


In the minds of most people is the hope that at some time 
they will attain a measure of financial independence. Too 
often this attainment is left to accident or luck. Neither 
is satisfactory ... neither is sound. 


Experience shows that the only sure way of reaching 
this position is by a sound plan of investment ...a plan 
designed for the investor’s own requirements, plus the 
courage and foresight to carry it out. 


Those who have shared in Canada’s almost spectacular 
growth in recent years have been well rewarded. There is 
ample evidence that this growth will continue as Canada 
maintains its place as an important supplier of many of 
the world’s needs. Foresight today, through carefully 
planned investment, can help you share in this growth 
and help you reach the measure of financial independence 
you want. 


There is no universal investment programme. Whether 
for a large amount or for a moderate amount, an invest- 
ment programme should be carefully planned to meet your 
personal requirements. This is where we can assist you. 


We shall be happy to help you plan a programme... 
without obligation to you of course. Just come in to any 
of our offices... or drop us a line. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA WINNIPEG CALGARY LONDON HAMILTON OTTAWA 
KITCHENER ST. CATHARINES OWEN SOUND QUEBEC BOSTON, MASS. 


The Golden T Class won’t see 
either the celluloid collar or 
the poached egg clerical hat 


LETTER 


from Halfmoon Bay 


Post-marked Halfmoon Bay, B.C., the 
following note from Rev. Canon Alan D. 
Greene arrived in mid-April—and made 
the day shine. The Columbia Coast Mis- 
sion, from which Canon Greene retired 
as Superintendent in 1959, operates the 
hospital mission ship “Columbia”, the 
mission ships “John Antle” and “Rendez- 
vous’, Aged Folks’ Guest Houses at 
Garden Bay, B.C., and the John Antle 
Memorial Clinic at Whaletown. 


D EAR Eprror: I have no right to 
use this Columbia Coast Mission 
letter-head, as I have retired. But I 
venture to use it as a means of your 
identifying me. I am a 1911 Graduate 
of University College and am rather 
intrigued by the idea of going East 
for the Golden T reunion on June 3rd. 
I'd like to see who are left of the old 
gang and what they look like. I’m 
heaving every penny and nickel I find 
in my pockets when I go to bed, into 
a coffee tin, and with this can hope 
to pay for a few hundred gallons of 
gas for my car, should I drive to 
Toronto. I might pick up the odd 
1911 man en route and charge them 
mileage. Perhaps I'd end up with a 
few trailers behind me if the cavalcade 
grows. 

I’m somewhat bushed after all these 
years on the Coast as a sea-faring 
parson. I began my work here in 1911. 


I’m interested in hearing or reading 
that one of the new Women’s Resi- 
dences is being named after Marion 
Ferguson. She was one of a little party 
that headed West that summer. Where 
she ended up on the Prairies I don't 
know and what she did that summer 
Id like to hear. I got a glimpse of her 
about five years ago when she came 
to hear me preach on this Mission at 
Grace Church on-the-Hill. 

Is one supposed to attend such 
functions as a reunion in the garb of 
his calling? Mine is a composite one. 
Part is that of an old sailor. Part of 
it, that of a mechanic who has 
wrestled with the almost human 
quirks of gas and diesel engines. And 
an apron to suggest that I’ve cooked 
at least ten thousand simple meals in 
the past fifty years. Concealed some- 
where around my neck will be a 
clerical collar. Not the original cellu- 
loid one I wore long ago. It caught 
fire and I nearly went to glory ahead 
of time. I threw my first pancake or 
poached egg clerical hat out the win- 
dow at the end of the first and only 
day I ever wore such. One look at 
myself in the mirror sealed the fate 
of that hat. 

Perhaps one of the events in the 
1911 reunion should be a parade of 
the old grads in the costume of those 
or more recent years. Nobody will be 
able to identify me as a Period piece, 
as my garb will suggest the many 
transmigrations of my person. 

You are a busy person and I must 
not take any more of your time. 

Gratefully yours, 
Alan D. Greene 


MONTREAL'S NEWEST AND FINEST HOTEL 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


IN MONTREAL 


Conventional Bedrooms or Studio Type Rooms 
SINGLE FROM $9.00 — DOUBLE FROM $13.00 
Special Family Rates — No Charge for Children 


RADIO AND TV DIRECT ACCESS TO 

IN EVERY ROOM TRAVEL FACILITIES 
Fully Air-Conditioned. Indoor connection with 
Individual room controls. C.N.R. station and the 
Circulating Ice Water. airlines terminus. 


8 SUPERB RESTAURANTS AND LOUNGES 


An unequalled choice, from the low-priced “Le Cafe” 
to Canada’s finest supper club, “Salle Bonaventure”. 


COMPLETELY FREE OVERNIGHT PARKING FOR REGISTERED GUESTS 
No charge for pick-up and delivery 


THE QUEEN ELIZABETH 


For reservations see your Travel Agent; or call long distance and ask 
for ZENITH 65400 (no toll charge). “Telex’’ subscribers, dial 01-2208. 


CLASS NOTES 


1907 
CLINTON J. FORD (V) recently retired as 
Chief Justice of Alberta. 


1911 
HERBERT P. FRID (S) received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
McMaster University. 

H. M. YELLAND (M) has retired from 
practice in Peterborough, Ont. 


1912 
J. B. COLLIP (T) has retired as Dean of 
Medicine at University of Western On- 
tario. 


1917 
HAROLD G. FOx (UC) has been elected 


an honorary member of the bench of the 
Middle Temple, London. 


1920 

VEN. F. G. LIGHTBOURN (UC), rector for 
30 years of St. James’s Anglican Church 
in Stratford, Ont., has moved to Kitchener 
as rector of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist. 


1924 
G. R. PATERSON (Ag) is consul general in 
Los Angeles. 


1926 
W. R. CARROLL (UC) is president of the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs. 
VERY REV. G. B, FLAHIFF (StM) has 
been named Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Winnipeg. 
G. Ww. PHIpPsS (F') is president of the 
Ontario Forestry Association. 


1929 

REV. G. R. SERVICE (V) has moved from 
Toronto to Chatham, where he is minister 
of Victoria Avenue United Church. 


1930 

E. H. BENSLEY (M) is associate dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine at McGill 
University. 


1931 

w. L. BROWN (UC) was co-winner of 
the Barlow Memorial Medal of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 


lurgy. 


1932 

WILLIAM H. BOWMAN (S) is a vice-presi- 

dent of American Cyanamid Co. 
KENNETH P. LAWTON (V) is secretary 

of the New Brunswick Public Utilities 

Board. 


1933 

J. C. R. PUNCHARD (S) is director of de- 
velopment at the Northern Electric Co. 
Ltd. research and development labora- 
tories, Ottawa. 


1934 

JOHN s. BEATTY (UC) is president of 
Allied Florists and Growers of Canada, 
Inc. 

1935 

GRAHAM T. scotr (UC) is president of 
the Toronto chapter, National Office 
Management Association. 

(More notes on pages 10, 12) 


Abbreviations 


UC-—University College; V—Victoria College; T—Trinity College; St M—St. Michael’s 
College; S—Applied Science and Engineering; M—Medicine; D—Dentistry; SW—Social 
Work; P—Pharmacy; POT—Physical and Occupational Therapy; N—Nursing; HS— 
Household Science; TC—Teachers’ Course; F—Forestry; Ag—Agriculture; VM—Veteri- 
nary Medicine; Mus—Music; PHE—Physical and Health Education; GS—Graduate 
Studies; LS—Library Science; Ed—Ontario College of Education; L—Law; Hy— 
Hygiene; A—Architecture; B—Business; Ch—Child Study. 


THEY’RE ALL OUT OF STEP 


That's according to Smith, of course. Actually it’s 
Smith who's ‘way out of step —all the others 
know the value of reading the B of M Business 
Review from cover to cover. This concise monthly 
spotlight on the business scene is invaluable in 
keeping you abreast of Canadian economic affairs. 


Make it a point to read it every month. There’s a 
personal copy available for you— v 
even if your name zs Smith. Just drop 
a line today to: Business Develop- 
ment Department, Bank of Montreal, 
POBox C002, Montreal’ 3,-2.0: 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


Bank or MONTREAL 
Cauadas First Bank 


~ Diehl 


SUPERMATIC CALCULATORS 


MEMORY REGISTERS—hold grand 
totals while machine works secondary 
calculations. 


DIRECT TRANSFERS — between regis- 
ters and keyboard eliminate transcrib- 
ing errors. 


SHORT CUT MULTIPLICATION — with 
single entry squaring. 


14 MODELS—select only the features 
you require. 


Send for details now 


~ Liehl_ 
Calculating Machines 

of Canada Limited 
108 Wellington St. W. 


Toronto 1. 
Telephone EMpire 6-6511 


1937 
W. A. DEVEREAUX (S) is general manager 
of the newly-organized Yarnall-Waring 
Co. of Canada Ltd. 

HENRY R. ROBERTS (T) is president of 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


1939 
C. GRANT CORNELL (P) is managing direc- 
tor of Mead Johnson Ltd., United King- 
dom operation of Mead Johnson and Co. 
H. E. GUNNING (UC), professor and 
head of department of chemistry at Uni- 
versity of Alberta, has been appointed a 
member of the National Research 
Council. 


1940 

MARGARET AVISON (V) has won _ the 
Governor-General’s Award for Canadian 
poetry for her book of poems, “Winter 


W. W. CAMERON (UC) has resigned as 
chairman of the Saskatchewan Securities 
Commission to become prosecutor for the 
city of Victoria. 


1942 
REV, ALEX CALDER (UC) is minister of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Peter- 
borough. 

ALLEN A. SHEPPARD (UC) is chairman 
of the board of directors of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada. 


1943 
W. J. CHEESEMAN (S) heads Canadian 
operations of International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp. 

REV. E. D. JONES (V) takes over in July 
as vice-principal of Alberta College, 
Edmonton. 


1944 
J. M. BROKENSHIRE (V) is manager, air 
handling sales, for Trane Co. of Canada 
Ltd. 

J. R. DALRYMPLE (S) is Canadian plant 
manager of Remington Rand Ltd. 

Cc. A. L. SULLIVAN (St M) is general 


manager of the Confectionary Association 
of Canada. 


1946 
F. W. BOSWELL (UC) is associate pro- 
fessor of physics, University of Waterloo, 
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THE STEEL COMPANY 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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EARLY CANADIAN GLASS 


An outstanding authority and leading 
collector himself, Gerald Stevens dis- 
cusses every facet of Canadian glass— 
from leading craftsmen to detailed 
comments on design, and private col- 
lections. Profusely Illustrated $13.50 


ESKIMO SCULPTURE 


Jorgen Meldgaard’s authoritative study 

deals with Eskimo sculpture from 

prehistoric times to the present day. 
Beautifully illustrated $3.00 


POMPEII AND 
HERCULANEUM; The Glory 
and the Grief 


A brilliant text and superb photography 
bring to colourful life the bustling 
first century metropolis. Marcel Brion 
and Edwin Smith have produced a 
truly magnificent book. $12.50 


MODERN PAINTING 


J. E. Muller traces the progress of 
modern art over the fifty years from 
Manet to Mondrian. This beautiful 


volume contains 110 full colour 
illustrations. $16.50 
ART OF THE WORLD: 
China 


While the art forms of China have 
long been known to the West, never 
before have they been treated so fully 
as in this magnificently illustrated 
volume by Werner Speiser. $8.50 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 Queen Street West, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario 


1947 

JOHN HAZLETT (M) is the Canadian 
Orthopaedic Association Exchange Fel- 
low for 1961. 


1948 

JOHN B. CLARK (S) shared the Henry 
Marion Howe Medal, oldest honour of 
the American Society for Metals, for the 
outstanding technical paper at the 
Society’s congress. 

R. H, DUNLOP (V) is manager of the 
corporate trust department, Crown Trust 
Co. 

G. W. T. RICHARDSON (S) is superinten- 
dent of the Welland plant of Union 
Carbide Canada Ltd. 

REV. G. L. ROYAL (UC) has moved to 
Goderich as minister of Knox Church. 


1949 
VERNON JOHNSON (S) is chairman of the 
Galt, Ont., Board of Education. 
KATHERINE MCKINNON (LS) is chief 
librarian at Moose Jaw, Sask., Public 
Library. 
W. A. NEWELL (T, L 752) has been 
appointed Crown Attorney for the Mus- 
koka District. 


1950 
Ww. E. BELL (S) is resale products super- 
visor in the plastics division of Du Pont 
of Canada Ltd. 

HAROLD W. BLAKLEY (S) is president 
of Crane Ltd. 

MAJOR W. W. OSBORN (S) has been 
posted to the U.N. force in the Middle 
Fast. 


1951 
ALAN HEISEY (S) is manager of Engineer- 
ing and Contract Record Magazine. 


1952 
T. C. ARMSTRONG (S) is city engineer of 
St. Catharines, Ont. 

G. A. DUTHIE (M) is president of the 
East Kootenay Medical Association. 


1954 

DOROTHEA GUSE (SW) is selection and 

training officer, Saskatchewan Depart- 

ment of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 
FRANK PHILBROOK (P, M 758) is resi- 

dent physician with the Rainaware 

Hospital, Sringar, Kashmir, India. 


You'll find Eaton’s at the Pacific coast where gardens 
are gorgeous and forests are fabulous. 

You'll find Eaton’s in Newfoundland where Atlantic 
icebergs loom on the skyline and the land is 

rich with iron. Eaton’s is here, there and everywhere, 
across Canada from ocean to ocean... 

on the French-speaking banks of the St. Lawrence; 

in the big cities; in market towns and mining towns; 
alongside the wheatfields and oilfields; on the fringe of 
the prairies and the foothills of the Rockies. 

Eaton’s is the largest department store organization in 
the British Commonwealth: Department Stores; 

Mail Order Centres; Order Offices; Factories; 

Mail Order Catalogue (customer-circulation in the 
millions)... Eaton’s is as Canadian as its 85°% 
bought-in Canada merchandise; as cosmopolitan as 
the famous products of other lands imported 

through its own Buying Offices in the British Isles, 
France, West Germany and the U.S.A. Like Canada, 
Eaton’s dates back to mid-Victorian days... 

founded in Toronto in 1869, by the grandfather of the 
present Head of the Company. Eaton’s has been 
growing since then alongside Canada, keeping pace 
always with her remarkable industry and development. 
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VARSITY GRADUATE 


“We shall try to show that intellect enhances life . . . We shall 
try to remember that a merry heart doeth good like medicine” 


The Grand Design 
for Massey College 


by Robertson Davies 


Wie SORT OF PLACE is Massey College going to be? People put 
the question in a wonderful variety of intonations, expecting 
me to give an answer in a voice of ringing certainty. But I won't. It 
would be dishonest and stupid to commit the College to detailed 
policies and plans at this point in its development. Good colleges are 
not created: they grow. It is the earnest desire of everyone associated 
with the Massey College project that it should be a very good college, 
and we know that we must be patient, and ask the patience of others, 
during the growing period. When the College has been in full 
running order for five years we shall know pretty well what it is 
going to be like, and so will everybody else. 

This is not to say that we have no plans. The principal purpose of 
the College is to be a society of learned men within the University. 
We shall not have room for all the learned men available, but as our 
numbers will change yearly we hope that in the course of time we 
shall include a great many of them. Each year we shall have places 
for approximately seventy of the best students of the Graduate School 
as residents, and for another twenty-five as non-residents. These will 
be the Junior Fellows of Massey College. The appointments will be 
divided as evenly as possible between men working in the Humanities 
and the Sciences. The non-residents will have all the conveniences of 


Me) 


the College except sleeping quarters; 
it is expected that many of this group 
will be married men. 

There will be eighteen Senior Fel- 
lows, including the Master of the 
College. These will come principally 
from the academic staff of the Univer- 
sity, but perhaps two or three of them 
will be non-academic men who have 
distinguished themselves in business 
or the professions. If any of them 
want to have rooms within the Col- 
lege, suites for unmarried Seniors are 
provided, As with the Junior Fellows, 
this Senior group, which forms the 
corporation of the College, will change 
from time to time. 

No formal teaching within the Col- 
lege is contemplated, but plenty of 
work will go on there. Each Junior 
Fellow has a living-room and a bed- 
room, and will share a bathroom with 
one or two others; the non-residents 
share a large hall in which each has a 
desk and working accommodation, 
with a good deal of privacy, which is 
his for the term of his appointment. 
The College provides a well-stocked 
Library, and facilities for getting 
special books as the Junior Fellows 
may require them. Everything is being 
done to establish an atmosphere in 
which serious academic work can be 
carried out under the conditions of 
privacy and decent comfort which it 
demands. Science men will need their 
laboratories elsewhere, but we hope 
they will find things at Massey Col- 
lege which will persuade them that 
it is a good place to live. 

What sort of things? Stimulating 
society in a variety of forms, prin- 
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cipally. One of the aims of the College 
is to relieve something of the isolation 
in which many graduate students now 
work. I am told that a man may gain 
his graduate degree without knowing 
more than two or three others who 
are working in his own field. At 
Massey College he will have a chance 
to meet men who are working in 
realms wholly different from his, some 
of them from distant parts of the 
world, with points of view which will 
be strange to him. As well as the 
other Junior Fellows, he will meet the 
Senior Fellows, their guests, and dis- 
tinguished guests of the University. 
We expect a great many guests, 
representing every phase of learning, 
industry, commerce and the arts, so 
that the Junior Fellows will meet the 
kind of people they may expect to 
encounter when they leave the Uni- 
versity. In a modest way, we hope to 
do something to bridge the gap be- 
tween what Sir Charles Snow has 
called “the two cultures”, chastening 
the orgulous superiority of the man 
of science, and _ persuading the 
humanities man to lift his eyes from 
his mole-like burrowing. 

We shall stress the unity, rather 
than the diversity, of learning. We 
shall remind our Junior Fellows of the 
neglected truth that the things uniting 
educated people are more numerous 
and important than the differences of 
study which divide them. We shall 
try to show that intellect enhances life 
in all its aspects, and is not a disease 
comparable in effect to rheumatoid 
arthritis in the physical realm. We 
shall try to remember that a merry 


heart doeth good like a medicine, but 
a broken spirit drieth the bones. 

This aim, as you see, does not lend 
itself to being described; it must be 
realized in practice. If you were to 
ask me how we are going to do it, I 
could not find words in which to tell 
you, but I can assure you that we 
shall most certainly do it, nevertheless. 
We shall find a way of living  to- 
gether, respecting one another's pri- 
vacy in working-hours, but meeting 
in the Common Room, in the Dining 
Hall, and in the Master’s House, for 
the kind of association and comfort 
which learned men ought to offer to 
one another. We shall, of course, talk 
unceasingly. 

Critics of the project have sug- 
gested to me that this means the 
formation of an élite. I do not agree. 
If all the Junior Fellows worked at 
one discipline, and came from one sort 
of background, it might be so, but in 
our selections we shall seek a variety 
which will make such narrowness im- 
possible. The one thing the Junior 
Fellows will have in common will be 
alert intelligence; if that possession 
could make them an élite, we should 
have to reconcile ourselves to being 
one, but there is no likelihood of any 
such outcome. 

The architect, Ronald Thom of 
Vancouver, has already done much to 
settle the atmosphere of the College 
by his brilliant design. Our site is a 
small one, at the corner of Hoskin 
avenue and Devonshire Place. Our 
building will enclose a quadrangle; 
living quarters will occupy the east, 
north and west sides, and on the 
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Named Master-Designate of Massey Col- 
lege before the first sod had been turned 
for its construction, Robertson Davies is 
a daily newspaper editor and publisher 
who has written sixteen books—essays, 
novels and criticism—many of which have 
also appeared in Great Britain and the 
United States and in translations. He has 
also written a number of plays, most of 
which have been performed in Canada, 
and some of them in Norway, Switzer- 
land, the United States and Great Britain. 
Born in Thamesville, Ontario, in 1913, 
Mr. Davies received his formal educa- 
tion at Upper Canada College, Queen’s 
University, and graduated from Balliol 
College, Oxford, with a B.Litt. He also 
isanells.Des( Alberta) sande aD) Litt, 
(McMaster). He has been Visiting Pro- 
fessor in English Literature at Trinity 
College this year. At Massey College, he 
will live in his own apartment with his 
wife and three daughters. 
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south side the Library, Common 
Room and Dining Hall will rise in a 
block of masonry crowned with a 
large glass lantern which will look 
extremely festive when lit up at night. 
The quadrangle is in effect a garden, 
including an ornamental pool, sur- 
rounded by facades which are com- 
posed principally of grilles which 
contain the windows. Although the 
college faces inward, the facades on 
the two streets are not forbidding; 
they contain long panels of glass 
which relieve the masonry and will, 
especially at night, give height to 
the walls. The Devonshire Place 
facade is broken by the College entry, 
which again is crowned with a light, 
open structure, and will have hand- 
some iron gates. 

As well as the accommodation for 
the men directly connected with the 
College, it will possess a handsome 
room specifically designed for oral 
examinations, and it is expected that 
a great number of graduate students 
will take their viva voce there. Such 
examinations are usually the last in 
an academic career; a place of suitable 
dignity should be provided for them. 

Mr. Thom has done the remark- 
able feat of designing a college of 


medieval plan without imitating 
medieval forms; it is a wholly modern 
building to be used for a timeless 
purpose. If it is true, as I believe, that 
buildings determine by their character 
what happens within them, Mr. Thom 
has made the second vital contribution 
to establishing Massey College as a 
great adjunct to the University. 

The first move was, of course, the 
determination of the Massey Founda- 
tion to create such a College. This 
body, which has given so much to the 
University, conceived of a community 
of scholars at Toronto, and will make 
its ideal a reality. I am proud that it 
has asked me to help by being first 
Master of Massey College. 

Waggish friends around the Univer- 
sity have made merry about the title 
I am to carry. Let them reflect: in a 
University which already possesses a 
President, a Warden, a_ Principal, 
a Provost, a Superior, twenty or thirty 
head of Deans, and Directors un- 
counted, what academic titles remain 
unused? Only Rector (which has a 
clerical sound in Canadian ears) and 
Master. So Master of Massey College 
it is, and in three or four hundred 
years everyone will be accustomed 
font 
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Dictionary of Canada Biography 
and Le Dictionnaire Biographique 
du Canada to be twin publications 


Laval becomes 
full partner 
in enterprise 


f Bess UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
has gained a powerful partner 
for a great new publishing venture: 
in the first large, truly bilingual enter- 
prise in Canadian scholarship, the 
Dictionary of Canadian Biography 
(DCB) will be published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press and Le 
Dictionnaire Biographique du Canada 
(DBC) will be published by Les 
Presses de Université Laval. 

Both Toronto and Laval will main- 
tain full-time and part-time staffs and 
duplicate biographical centres. French- 
and English-speaking scholars will 
maintain the closest possible contact 
during every step in the operation, 
screening historical names, requesting 
and checking biographies from experts 
writing in either language, arranging 
translations, down to final editing. 

“We'll be like Siamese twins, two 
personalities but a single entity’, 


Quebec historians will write about 
Champlain and other French pioneers. 
—sculpture by Jacobine Jones 
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explained the General Editor, Profes- 
sor George Brown at Toronto’s history 
department. At the time, he was 
thumbing through a file of letters, 
some of them in English, others in 
French. “For day-to-day work, we'll 


use whichever language is con- 
venient”, he added. “That’s real 
bilingualism.” 


While adding immeasurably to the 
Dictionary’s value, the French edition 
complicates an already formidable 
task. When the late James Nicholson 
left more than $1,000,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto for a DCB, he 
stipulated that it supply “full, accurate 
and concise biographies of all note- 
worthy inhabitants of the Dominion 
of Canada (exclusive of living per- 
sons), from the earliest historical 
period.” 

At last count, DCB files held 12,000 
names of “noteworthy inhabitants”, 
and the intensive search in most 
periods was just beginning. Since each 
entry will be an essay of 100 to 
10,000 words, depending on the 
character's importance, the DCB/ 
DBC will fill a good-sized bookshelf. 

Dr. Brown and his staff already 
have taken the first major steps to- 
wards Volume I, covering the years 
to 1700. They have given a fascinating 
preview of its contents in a list of 
529 names, distributed for comment 
to experts in and out of Canada. 

The list begins with John Abraham 
(Hudson’s Bay Company governor) 
and ends with Nicolo Zeno (14th 
century explorer). In between are 
familiar names: Cartier, Cabot, Cham- 
plain, Frontenac, La Salle, Hudson, 
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Frobisher, Davis. There is also a fair 
sampling of missionaries, pirates, fur 
traders and others, among them: 

Snorri Thorfinnson (born about 
1005), son of a Norse colonist, said to 
be the first European child born in 
North America. 

Hélene Desportes (born in 1619), 
first white child born in New France. 

Jean Duval, who tried to assassinate 
Champlain. 

Donnaconna, Indian chief taken to 
France by Cartier. 

Jean Boisdon, Quebec's first inn- 
keeper. 

Charité, Indian girl given as hostage 
to Champlain. 

Jacques Bizard, Frontenac’s aid-de- 
camp, who traded liquor to the 
Indians. 

Sir Bernard Drake, a kinsman of 
Sir Francis, who seized a Spanish 
fishing fleet in St. John’s harbour in 
1585. 

Mareuil (first name unknown), 
tried in Quebec in 1694 for “play 
acting.” 

Experts who scoured the _ lists 
offered many suggestions, including 
300 further names. From two English 
scholars in particular came a wealth 
of yet-unpublished material on the 
Cabot era. 

Now Professor Brown is requesting 
contributions from the men _ and 
women best versed in each of the 
600 to 700 figures who will finally 
appear in Volume I. Since the essays, 
and their translation to English or 
French, are to be of high literary 
quality, it will take more than a year 
to complete this stage. 
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There is less formality and more elbow-room—but with 7,000 people 
on campus, the “long vacation” is much like any other time 


Hot-Weather University 


ITH SUMMER IN THE AIR, the 
University is getting ready for 

.. well, not for a long holiday. 

The “slack season” last year meant 
only that the campus _ population 
dropped to 7,000—more students and 
professors than most Canadian univer- 
sities have in winter. With at least 
that many expected again this year, 
a number of events are being planned 
to maintain the right university atmo- 
sphere. These include: 

A series of public addresses by out- 
standing personalities, to be known as 
the President’s Lectures, and to be 
given at noon in Convocation Hall; 


A series of informal public inter- 
views with distinguished visitors to 
the campus; 

A variety of tours, possibly includ- 
ing visits to the Stratford Shake- 
spearian Festival, the David Dunlap 
Observatory and an _ archaeological 
“dig”; 

Social events, among them a dance 
and garden party; 

An information office in University 
College, with the Junior Common 
Room a centre for summer extra- 
curricular activity. 

In the future, it is hoped this will 
expand to embrace a summer School 
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of Drama and Music, using Hart 
House Theatre and the new Edward 
Johnson Building of the Faculty of 
Music; an international festival of 
scientific films; and a three- to ten-day 
residential seminar on some current 
social or political problem. 

Devonshire House and the men’s 
and women’s residences for University 
College will be open throughout this 
summer, and boarding-houses in the 
University district will be busy. A 
review of what happened on campus 
last year will help to explain why. 

During the 1960 summer term, 
more than 1,100 men and women, 
mostly teachers from out of town, 
worked towards a Bachelor of Arts 
degree through daily lectures offered 
by the Division of University Exten- 
sion, and given by regular faculty 
members. Another 2,250 were enrolled 
in Ontario College of Education 
courses for interim and_ specialist 
teachers’ certificates. In both divisions, 
enrolment has almost doubled in four 
years, 

For the eighth year, the Department 
of English offered courses leading to 
the Master of Arts degree, for the 
first time with a visiting professor. 
At the north end of the campus, more 
than 500 men and women took ad- 
vanced work leading to the Bachelor 
and further degrees in Education. 
Others studied towards Masters’ de- 
grees in Social Work and _ Library 
Science. 

Last summer also saw more than 
400 students and teachers of music 
enrolled in special courses. The 
Faculty of Medicine, which continues 
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its regular classes each year through 
May, ran a_ six-week advanced 
graduate course in the principles of 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics and 
gynaecology for about 70 doctors seek- 
ing specialist standing. The School 
of Nursing, as usual, ran on an I1- 
month academic schedule. 

These were the formal activities on 
campus in the summer of 1960. Just 
as important—perhaps even more so— 
were the study and research which 
accelerated once regular classes 
ceased. In the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing building, 22 graduate students 
engaged in research projects running 
the gamut from atmospheric pollution 
to a forward-looking means of rocket 
propulsion. In the department of 
physiology, staff and graduate students 
took over teaching laboratories as soon 
as classes ended. In every corner of 
the University, graduate students 
worked in labs, read, studied, con- 
ferred with professors and wrote 
theses. 

With the School of Graduate 
Studies one of the University’s fastest 
growing divisions, this type of activity 
is increasing rapidly. Scientific re- 
search facilities are used almost to 
capacity in the summer, often the 
most productive period of the year. 
Not only Varsity students, but those 
from other campuses across Canada, 
the United States and in_ other 
countries are coming to Toronto to 
use specialized resources. 

So much is happening in July and 
August that a new appointment has 
been suggested: Dean of Summer 
University. He would be a busy man. 


“There is every evidence that one hundred countries called under- 
developed because of their dreadful poverty . . . have ample physical 


resources to permit decent lives for their people. . . . 


>> 


“In the decade ahead, ten, fifteen or twenty key countries can achieve 
a real breakthrough towards self-generating, self-propelling economic 


growth... .” 


“One million people must be trained for highly skilled occupations in 


ten years... 


. there is no time to lose... 


> 


“By 1970, we could be well started 
... by 2000, victory could be ours’’ 


ie QUOTATIONS printed above are 
from an address to Convocation 
by Paul Gray Hoffman, Director of 
the United Nations Special Fund and 
honorary Doctor of Laws of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Dr. Hoffman blue- 
printed his hopes for a world in which 
peace would be.possible after he and 
four famous engineers received the 
Universitys LL.D. degree in March. 
The occasion was a convocation to 
mark the opening of the Galbraith 
Building, new headquarters for the 
Faculty of Applied Science and Engi- 
neering. 

Presenting Mr. Hoffman to the 
Chancellor, Dr. F. C. A. Jeanneret, for 
his degree, President Claude Bissell 
described him as a corporation presi- 
dent turned internationalist. 


“From the presidency of the Stude- 
baker Corporation”, said Dr. Bissell, 
“Mr. Hoffman was snatched by Presi- 
dent Truman to be the first Adminis- 
trator of the Marshall Plan—the plan 
to achieve a stable prospering economy 
in Europe as a major step toward a 
stable prospering world economy. 
Then for two years Mr. Hoffman was 
President of the Ford Foundation. A 
Studebaker in high gear can set a 
terrific pace: the Ford Foundation, 
under his leadership, developed a 
policy whose scope and imaginative- 
ness was unmatched in philanthropic 
history. ‘It is hard to be daring in a 
big foundation, one of the Ford trus- 
tees has said, ‘but some of the things 
Paul Hoffman did rang round the 
world.’ Now Mr. Hoffman’s epic gifts 
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Right: After presenting the Director of 
the United Nations Special Fund to the 
Chancellor for his degree, President 
Claude Bissell asked Dr. Hoffman _ to 
sign the University’s Golden Book. 


are dramatically employed in the 
Managing Directorship of the United 
Nations Special Fund. 

“Mr. Hoffman brings remarkable 
qualities to his task: economic know- 
how, wide experience in large-scale 
financial operations, psychological in- 
sight, and a vision of the good life 
that embraces nothing short of all the 
people on earth. He is a Middle 
Westerner— isolationist’, he has told 
us, ‘by both instinct and indoctrina- 
tion—who has taken the world for 
his parish. He knows the world from 
the Mekong River Basin to the Volta, 
from the desert locust outbreak area 
to the coasts of British Guiana; and he 
is supremely dedicated to the economic 
betterment of the world by helping 
others to help themselves. 

“Mr. Chancellor: in the name of the 
Senate, I request you to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris 
causa, on Paul Gray Hoffman—an ex- 
pert in the mechanics of co-operation; 
a production engineer with one and 
one quarter billion clients; a builder 
of the citadel of peace.” 

In the course of his address, Dr. 
Hoffman appealed persuasively—and 
at times passionately—for support of 
the United Nations. Under-developed 
countries were less inclined to resist 
direction from the U.N. than they 
would be from individual powers: as 
a co-operative endeavour, the U.N. 
could not be accused of seeking politi- 
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cal or commercial advantage. To do 
the job right, the United Nations 
would need $500 million annually— 
$150 million for a force to keep the 
peace and $350 million for general ex- 
penses and the financing of a wide 


range of activity in the economic field. 

“This is a large sum,” said Dr. 
Hoffman, “but not so large when com- 
pared with the $100 billion a year 
which U.N. member nations are 
spending on defence.” 


PAUL HOFFMAN’S ADDRESS 


M* I SAY, before starting my ad- 

dress, how honoured and de- 
lighted I am to be an alumnus of the 
University of Toronto. The degree 
conferred on me has special value 
because I am an international civil 
servant and it is the first and only 
degree I have received from a univer- 
sity outside the United States. 

This evening I am going to talk to 
you about the most pervasive revolu- 
tion of all time—one for which the 
engineering profession is largely re- 
sponsible—the revolt, active and some- 
times explosive, of no less than 
two-thirds of the world’s people 
against the miserable conditions under 
which they have been living. These 
people are determined no longer to 
accept poverty, illiteracy, chronic ill 
health and despair as their way of 
life. This development has aptly been 
called “The Revolution of Rising Ex- 
pectations’. It is gathering such 
momentum that it justifies the new 
description given to it by President 
Soekarno of Indonesia who, at the 
United Nations recently, called it 
“The Revolution of Rising Demands”. 
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This mighty social revolution has 
caught hold firmly in no less than one 
hundred countries and _ territories 
associated with the United Nations, 
and which, by any standard, must be 
called underdeveloped because of the 
dreadful poverty of their people, who 
number no less than one billion, 300 
million of our fellow human beings. 
The 650 million people in Mainland 
China are not included in this figure 
because Mainland China is not a 
member of the United Nations. 

For centuries these hundreds of 
millions of people lived in ignorance 
of the outside world. They accepted 
patiently lives of misery because they 
could imagine nothing better. How- 
ever, in the 1920’s, thanks to the 
inventions of our engineers and scien- 
tists, the outside world began to 
move in on them principally by radio, 
although the automobile and airplane 
played a part as well. By 1950 there 
was hardly a villager who was not 
aware that in many countries in the 
outside world people like himself, 
villagers if you please, were well 
nourished, well educated and well 


taken care of from a health stand- 
point. Patience gave way to im- 
patience which finally reached _pro- 
portions that fully justify its being 
called a revolution. 

An awareness of the significance 
of this revolution did not penetrate 
deeply into the consciousness of the 
people of the more advanced coun- 
tries until the late 1940’s. In the late 
1940's there was a growing acceptance 
of the idea that besides profound 
moral reasons there were also com- 
pelling political reasons and good 
sound business reasons for assisting 
the people in the poorer countries to 
speed their development. 

A number of governmental and 
inter-governmental programs, some in 
the pre-investment field, some for 
capital investment, got under way in 
1948 and 1949. By pre-investment I 
mean those activities which prepare 
the way for sound investment. In- 
cluded in this category are technical 
assistance programs which send ex- 
perts into these countries and _ pro- 
vide fellowships to send nationals of 
emerging countries to educational 
institutions in more advanced coun- 
tries. Included also is assistance to 
the emerging countries in evaluating 
their natural resources, and in estab- 
lishing local research and _ training 
institutes. 

The most noteworthy of the pre- 
investment activities which got under- 
way in 1949 were the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance and President Truman’s 
Point Four Program. As to investment, 
it was in the same year that the 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) be- 
gan making development loans for 
the first time. Previously it had con- 
fined itself largely to post-war recon- 
struction loans. 

In the 1950’s there was a substantial 
increase in assistance to the low- 
income countries, both in pre-invest- 
ment activities and in _ capital 
investment. Canada and other coun- 
tries set up bilateral programs. United 
Nations assistance, to which Canada 
generously contributed, also was con- 
siderably enlarged. As nearly as can 
be estimated, between two and three 
billion dollars were spent in various 
types of technical assistance and pre- 
investment work. Also during that 
decade from $27 to $28 billion of 
investments flowed from the high- 
income countries to the low-income 
countries, making $30 billion in all. 

Not all of these billions were spent 
effectively because this complex busi- 
ness of assisting other nations in 
speeding their development was new. 
However, as nearly as can be esti- 
mated, income per person improved 
by a net of 10 percent during the 
decade, an average of 1 percent per 
year. The gross increase was 3 percent 
per year but there was a 2 percent 
annual increase in population. Admit- 
tedly, this rate of income growth was 
too slow—dangerously too slow. It 
must be stepped up. Economists say 
that it is entirely realistic to take as 
a goal for the crucial decade of the 
1960’s a 25 percent improvement in 
per capita income. This goal may seem 


(Continued on page 90) 
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The Great Lakes are yielding their secrets 


to the University's floating laboratory 


Varsity’s Navy 


by Jan Montagnes 


hae Ciry oF HAmiILTon had an 
iceberg scare last winter: dozens 
of people raised an alarm about a 
“mountain of ice” floating five miles 
out in Lake Ontario. Harbour police 
sent an airplane to investigate. What 
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the pilot found was the Porte 
Dauphine, research vessel of the 
University of Toronto Great Lakes 


Institute, labouring under a_ heavy 
coat of ice from flying spray. 

This summer, the Porte Dauphine 
will cruise in sunny Lake Huron off 
Douglas Point, where Canada’s first 
commercial atomic power plant is 
under construction. To find out how 
radioactive waste will disperse once 
the plant begins operation, scientists 
aboard the vessel and at a permanent 
shore camp will chart water and air 
currents. They also will take a census 
of flora and fauna in the lake for 
future study of the nuclear station’s 
effect on local waterlife. 

The importance of the University’s 
newest research interest has been em- 
phasized by Professor George Lang- 
ford, director of the Great Lakes In- 
stitute. “Thirty million people,” he said, 
“are living on or near the Great Lakes 
today. By the year 2,000, there may 
be sixty million. As things are, the 
Lakes are still the world’s greatest 
reserve of fresh water, and fresh water 


Left: A fine-mesh net is hauled from 
Lake Ontario with plankton samples 
for University biologists 


On the Porte Dauphine’s bridge, Captain A. A. F. Hodge, is flanked by his mate and 
Professor Roger Deane of the Great Lakes Institute. Below: The Porte Dauphine. 
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In Porte Dauphine’s lab, Mike Wong 
counts bacteria in water sample 


is our most valuable single natural 
resource. 

“The question is, will the Great 
Lakes be able to support future popu- 
lations, or will they turn into one 
gigantic cesspool?” 

Dr. Langford sees no reason why 
the Lakes cannot be kept in usable 
condition for a thousand years, pro- 
vided they are regulated to prevent 
pollution and other abuses. But much 
more must be known about them. The 
Institute will collect the first sizable, 
systematic mass of information. 

This calls for assaults from many 
directions. Aboard the Porte Dauphine 
are specialists in physics, chemistry, 
biology, geology and _ meteorology. 


The University has impressive outside 
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support as well. The Federal Depart- 
ment of Transport, the Ontario De- 
partment of Lands and Forests, the 
National Research Council, the United 
States National Science Foundation 
and the Canadian Committee on 
Oceanography all contribute money or 
services. Both the Fisheries Research 
Board and Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited were expected to join them 
this summer. In addition, the Institute 
is co-operating in specific projects with 
the Ontario Water Resources Commis- 
sion, McMaster University, the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, and La- 
mont Geological Observatory _ of 
Columbia University. 

While studies have been carried on 
in the past by individual organizations 
on both sides of the border, none has 
been able to bring together so wide 
and powerful a range of disciplines 
and authorities. 

The key to the enterprise is the 
Porte Dauphine, on loan to the Insti- 
tute from, and operated by, the De- 
partment of Transport. Originally a 
Royal Canadian Navy gate vessel, to 
which anti-submarine nets were fast- 
ened, she helped guard the St. Law- 
rence during World War II. Now the 
Porte Dauphine is crowded from stem 
to stern with equipment to measure 
currents and water temperature, re- 
cord weather, dredge up samples from 
the bottom, take plankton counts, re- 
cord water and air pollution, and 
carry on a score of other tests. Except 
for two months when she was in 
drydock to have additional laboratory 
and other facilities fitted, the Porte 
Dauphine has been in constant service 


On muggy days in summer, students sometimes jump overside for a before-dinner dip 
in North America’s biggest bathtub. But winter is different! Top photo is a clip from 
a CBC-TV newsreel, taken after Hamilton reported an iceberg off-shore last winter. 
Below: Sediment and tiny creatures from the lake bottom are hauled aboard for study. 
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since the Institute was established last 


July. 

In the six months before being 
hauled out of the water, the Porte 
Dauphine zig-zagged over 16,175 
miles. A total of 3,141 water samples 
were checked for sewage bacteria, in- 
dustrial waste, conductivity, oxygen, 
hardness and alkalinity. Twelve hun- 
dred samples of plankton were gath- 
ered, enough to keep analysts busy 
until the middle of this summer. On 
occasion scuba divers—frogmen trained 
by the University in special classes— 
explored the bottom. 

Dr. Langford and Professor Roger 
Deane, who is in charge of the Insti- 
tute’s research activity, hesitate to dis- 
cuss any conclusions reached about 
Lake behaviour. They point out that 
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Left: Women need a good excuse to 

board the Porte Dauphine. Winogene 

Ferguson was welcomed as an Infor- 

mation Officer planning illustrations 

for this article. Here she discovers 
how sunshine is measured. 


this is a long-term project involving 
many years ot study. However, these 
are some of their interim findings: 

1. The warmest winter spot in Lake 
Ontario is in the middle. While ice 
rings the shoreline, centre tempera- 
tures stay at 35 to 37 degrees. 

2. Long-held theories about water 
circulation in the Great Lakes appear 
to be false. For example, it was 
thought the Niagara River, pouring 
into Lake Ontario from the southwest, 
created a great clockwise swirl which 
led to the formation of Toronto Island. 
The Porte Dauphine discovered lake 
currents are little affected by the 
Niagara, and tend to parallel prevail- 
ing winds. 

3. Perambulating beds of ooze 
sweep around the bottom of Lake 
Erie. One day, a diver may be up to 
his armpits in muck; a month later, he 
will find the same place completely 
cleared by the current. What this 
means to the fishery industry is still 
under study, 

As far ar research is concerned, the 
University’s new Institute puts the 
Great Lakes on a par with Canadian 
oceanographic studies on the coasts. 

The information that Dr. Langford 
and his staff are gathering in their 
scientific nets will guide thoughtful 
legislators on both sides of the border 
in the fight to preserve the Great 
Lakes for the future. 
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Mrs. George Drew, née Fiorenza Johnson, sets the stone 


Fanfare on Philosophers’ Walk 


N AN APRIL AFTERNOON super- 
O charged with Spring the Uni- 
versitys men and women of music 
visited the steel skeleton of their new 
Edward Johnson Building and gave 
the neighbours a taste of things to 
come. A trained choir sang the 
National Anthem as it is seldom heard 
and trumpet fanfares heralded an 


important occasion. Then, with prayer, 
pageantry, and speeches of satisfac- 
tion, the corner-stone for the Edward 
Johnson Building was laid. 

Edward Johnson’s daughter, Fio- 
renza, symbolically tapped the stone 
into place. She was supported by her 
husband, the Hon. George Drew, 
Canada’s High Commissioner to the 
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United Kingdom, and a distinguished 
academic company. Guests numbered 
close to a thousand. None seemed 
more interested than the University of 
Toronto scholars and administrators 
who operate the Royal Ontario 
Museum, and representatives of the 
Faculty of Law who will be moving 
into an enlarged Flavelle House in 
the autumn: they will be Music’s close 
neighbours, north and_ south. 

Together, the University’s Faculty 
and School of Music comprise the 
Royal Conservatory of Music of To- 
ronto. The Edward Johnson Building 
is for the Faculty, with the Opera 
School (part of the School of Music) 
using one of its theatres as required. 
The School proper will be housed in 
a renovated wing of the present 
Economics building, just across Philo- 
sophers’ Walk to the west. 

The corner-stone ceremonies on 
April 20 began with an academic pro- 
cession from the Royal Ontario 
Museum and ended at the Museum 
with a reception. Henry Borden, 
Vice-Chairman of the University of 
Toronto Board of Governors, was the 
chairman. 

After the invocation by the Very 
Rev. J. M. Kelly, Mr. Borden warmly 
welcomed Mrs. George Drew, her 
husband, daughter and son. He said 
that Mrs. Drew’s father, Dr. Edward 
Johnson, was a Canadian who not 
only acquired fame for himself 
throughout the world, but added 
lustre to Canada and to the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, where he served for 
many years as a member of the Board 
of Governors. 
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The speakers introduced by Mr. 
Borden were, in the order in which 
they spoke, Dr. Claude Bissell, Presi- 
dent of the University; Dr. Boyd Neel, 
Dean of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music of Toronto; Dr. Arnold Walter, 
Director of the Faculty of Music, 
and Mrs. Drew. Their addresses 
follow: 


Dr. Claude Bissell 

The last few years have been 
marked by many ceremonies like this, 
and there will be many more to come. 
The laying of a corner-stone is a 
happy ceremony, for it is the evi- 
dence of hopes finally realized, of 
promises made good, and of plans 
about to be implemented. This is 
peculiarly true of the ceremony today. 
If we look back over the President’s 
Reports of the last ten or fifteen 
years, we find an almost yearly refer- 
ence to the acute need for new 
quarters for Music. The Reports in- 
evitably contained a description of 
the dowdy decrepitude of the avail- 
able quarters, and glowing references 
to the centrality of Music in a liberal 
education, and to the particular dis- 
tinction of both the Faculty and 
School that go to make up the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Perhaps, Mr. Chair- 
man, I might be excused if today I 
speak very briefly in my capacity as 
Chairman of the Canada Council. The 
Canada Council has made a very large 
contribution to this building, and it 
takes a particular interest in it. I 
know that what I have to say would 
be warmly subscribed to by a fellow- 


member of the Canada Council, Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, a former Dean of 
the Faculty of Music. Sometimes the 
grants of the Canada Council, par- 
ticularly if they are small, arouse 
acrimonious criticism; but about this 
grant, which is approximately 
$1,000,000, the only comment has 
been universal acclaim. Perhaps that 
is because it is realized that the 
Edward Johnson Building for the 
Faculty of Music is not dedicated to 
a cult or to a group, or indeed only 
to the University of Toronto; it will 
become a possession of the people of 
this nation. 

Now I should like to say how 
happy I am that Music has physically 
taken up a position on our campus. 
It is my hope that with its arrival 
here it will take on a new place of 
centrality in the studies of this Univer- 
sity. There is, I think, something 
appropriate in its position, with Law 
immediately to the south and Theo- 
logy across the road, for therein we 
have recalled to our minds the cur- 
riculum of the mediaeval university. 
Also it is appropriate that this building 
should be side by side with the 
Museum, thus concentrating in one 
area the two activities of the Univer- 
sity in which the general public par- 
ticipates most fully and most 
enthusiastically. 

It is, I know, a special satisfaction 
to all of us that Mrs. George Drew 
should be here today to lay this 
corner-stone. We are grateful to her 
for leaving her busy schedule in 
London in order to grace this occa- 
sion. We welcome her for her charm- 


ing and = distinguished self; we 
welcome her, too, as the daughter of 
Edward Johnson, to whom this build- 
ing is both a memorial and a tribute. 


Dr. Boyd Neel 

This is indeed a happy day for all 
of us connected with music at the 
University of Toronto. As I look 
around I can hardly believe that the 
building is really here at last. This 
building represents years of dreaming 
and scheming on the part of many 
people and it has looked very often 
as though we might never get it. It 
was obvious for many years that it 
would be quite impossible to continue 
to house the Faculty in the old Con- 
servatory building for much longer. 
Its work, and the number of its 
students and staff, had increased so 
rapidly in the last years, that it be- 
came essential for it to have accom- 
modation of its own in the very near 
future, especially with the greatly 
increased enrolment which we knew 
would be upon us very soon. This 
magnificent building will be adequate 
to serve the musical needs of the 
University for very many years, and 
I think we can say that, in its design 
and facilities, it will be unique among 
the music schools of the world. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
of thanking all those on the staff who 
contributed such an enormous amount 
of time and thought over the last 
few years on the planning of this 
structure. I have no idea of how 
many hours the planning committee 
put in during these years, but I 
imagine that if we counted them up, 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHS: 


Top: Mrs. George Drew waits as the 

stone is lowered. Beside her is Henry 

Borden, C.M.G., Q.C., Vice-Chairman 

of the Board of Governors, and, at the 

right, the Very Rev. J. M. Kelly, Presi- 

dent of St. Michael’s College, chaplain 
for the occasion. 


Below: Mrs. Drew and Mr. Borden lead 
the academic procession from _ the 
Museum. Dr. Claude Bissell, President 
of the University, walks with the Hon. 
George Drew. Lt.-Col. W. E. Phillips, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
walks with Father Kelly (who is partly 
hidden by Col. Drew). Then comes the 
Chancellor, Dr. F. C. A. Jeanneret, talk- 
ing with Dr. Boyd Neel, Dean of the 
Conservatory, and Dr. Arnold Walter, 
Director of the Faculty of Music. Be- 
hind them is Gorden S. Adamson, repre- 
senting the architects, and, at extreme 
right, Dr. Ettore Mazzoleni, Principal of 
the School of Music. 


we would have quite an astonishing 
figure. I would like to express my 
appreciation of the patient co-opera- 
tion of the architects and the mem- 
bers of the Superintendent's depart- 
ment. Musicians are a curious race 
and have ideas which probably seem 
weird and outrageous to planners of 
straightforward buildings, but I must 
say that even our most extreme flights 
of fancy received a sympathetic con- 
sideration from the technicians en- 
gaged on the job. 

I found, when I started going into 
the question of a new building some 
nine years ago, that the idea had 
reached a very advanced stage as far 
back as 1942 and I came across a set 
of plans for an enormous structure 
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which was to house, not only the 
entire Royal Conservatory of Music, 
but also Massey Hall and the CBC. 
This great building was to be built on 
the north side of Bloor street between 
St. George and Bedford and would 
have taken up the entire block. 
Apparently, this scheme very nearly 
came off, and it was only on account 
of regulations which forced Massey 
Hall to reconstruct its lower floor at 
that time, that the whole idea was 
shelved. Having to undergo this rather 
drastic internal structural alteration, 
the Hall did not feel itself in a posi- 
tion to embark on a new building 
just then. The plans, however, can 
still be seen today, and the whole 
idea was certainly a wonderfully 
visionary one of the musical future of 
Toronto. It would, in fact, have been 
a kind of “Lincoln Centre” for this 
city. It is fitting, I think, therefore, that 
the end result has been placed almost 
within a stone’s throw of where the 
1942 scheme was to have been, and 
I feel that the position could hardly 
be_ bettered. 

May I take this opportunity of 
thanking the President and the Board 
of Governors for providing us with 
such a superb building in which to 
carry on our work in the future. 


Dr. Arnold Walter 

Edward Johnson had not one, but 
three careers during his lifetime. He 
was a world-famous singer; he di- 
rected the greatest opera house in 
the Americas; he served, finally, as an 
elder statesman in the field of music, 
as counsellor, advisor, educator. Today 
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he starts a fourth career: as patron 
saint of music in this country. 

Like all great men, he was very 
ambitious, but his ambitions were 
always matched by power of achieve- 
ment. He became the singer he 
wanted to be. He left his imprint 
on the Metropolitan Opera. As an 
educator he accomplished what he 
had set out to do: this building, this 
ceremony, bear witness to the fact. 

He made a speech once (I remem- 
ber it well), a speech in which he 
said he hoped to turn Canada into 
a singing nation. An unlikely proposi- 
tion (I thought then)—how could 
one person single-handedly change 
the attitude of a whole country? 

But even that he seems to have 
finally accomplished. All our activities 
in the new building—composing, per- 
forming, teaching, lecturing, writing 
—all these activities will be like 
carrier-waves broadcasting his mes- 
sage. They will all help to make 
Canada more music-conscious; they 
will all help to turn her ultimately 
into a singing nation. 

There are those, Mr. Chairman, 
who think that musicians are merely 
blowers of horns and tootlers of flutes, 
lowly craftsmen who should be kept 
in their place; who should be kept 
out of the cloistered halls of higher 
learning, where theologia and _philo- 
sophia reign supreme. This, it seems 
to me, is utter nonsense, both histori- 
cally and philosophically. The Quad- 
rivium is older than the _ oldest 
universitas; and as to philosophy, I 
could call witnesses whom nobody 
here could contradict. 


My first witness would be Plato, 
my last two would be Albert Einstein 
and Werner Heisenberg; and in be- 
tween there would be a long pro- 
cession of philosophers who tried to 
solve the problem Quid sit Musica. 

If Heisenberg defines music as un- 
conscious realization of mathematical 
proportions . if Einstein insists 
that imagination ranks far higher than 
knowledge; they are only reformu- 
lating what Pythagoras knew and 
Aristoxenos and the great Johannes 
Kepler—that music may well be nearer 
to utlimate reality than all the systems 
of philosophy. 

Mr. Chairman: we of the Faculty 
of Music stand here as recipients of 
a magnificent new home. But we 
stand here also as bearers of gifts. 
However humbly, we bring to the 
University that fusion of knowledge 
and imagination which Einstein had 
at heart; that probing into the rela- 
tionship of music and mathematics 
which occupies the mind of Werner 
Heisenberg; and finally, a commit- 
ment to Kepler’s dream of Harmonice 
Mundi, of Harmony in all its heavenly 
and human connotation. 

As far as the Arts are concerned, 
the dividing line between the living 
and the dead is meaningless. Those 
who passed on are still with us, alive 
in our memories, in our love—they 
speak to us, counsel us, demand that 
we heed their advice. 

' I would like to think that Edward 
Johnson approves of what we are 
doing here. I would like to think that 
he will always approve what we are 
going to do in this—in his—building. 


It is his building because the 
Governors of the University named it 
so, and most appropriately; it is his 
because, he only could have made its 
rise possible. It is his because every 
part of it, from the electronic labora- 
tories in the basement to a splendid 
library on the top floor, will carry his 
message, and will help to make 
Canada a singing nation. 


Mrs. George Drew 

I have no words to really express 
to you my deep gratitude as well as 
that of my family for the honour 
which you have conferred upon us in 
asking me to lay the corner-stone of 
this great building which is named 
in memory of my father. 

In speaking to you I am _handi- 
capped by the knowledge of how 
well my father would have expressed 
his thanks today, for I know how 
very much this would mean to him. 
I, for one, choose to believe that he 
is aware of this great event. I can 
only hope that in saying thank you 
to those responsible I may be able to 
do him justice. 

As I look upon your faces I know 
so well that I am surrounded by my 
father’s friends and that I need not 
tell the story of his life. I do feel, 
however, that it is important to re- 
member that a little over 60 years 
ago there were no real opportunities 
in this country for the training or 
advancement of young Canadian 
artists and, therefore, my father left 
his native city of Guelph and went 
to New York to continue his studies 
and to work there. Subsequently he 
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went to Italy to complete his training 
and make his career. At that time, I 
think that Europeans were under the 
impressions that North America, and 
Canada particularly, was peopled by 
wild Indians so that in order to make 
a headway in his chosen career my 
father translated his name literally 
into Italian. Edward Johnson became 
Edoardo di Giovanni, and he learned 
the language and the Italian style of 
singing so well that he passed for a 
native of that country. When he re- 
turned to North America in the 
early 20's he took back his own name 
and virtually began a new career, for 
no one had heard of Edward Johnson. 
However, Canadians and Americans 
were then beginning to give their 
own artists recognition on _ their 
merits. 

You all know the rest of the story. 
But there is one aspect that I would 
like to emphasize. During those early 
years my father felt very keenly that 
something should be done to stimu- 
late the interest of the very young 
Canadian in the appreciation and 
knowledge of music. An understand- 
ing audience, he felt, was as im- 
portant as the development of indi- 
vidual talents. So as soon as he was 
financially able to do so, he esta- 
blished a fund to provide for music 
courses in the public schools of the 
City of Guelph. This was only a fore- 
runner of the courses which today 
are part of the general curriculum in 
the public schools of Ontario. 

Later when he became general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
he engaged, whenever possible, young 
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people from North America, many of 
whom were Canadians. He wanted 
them to have their opportunity. I may 
add in passing that today the Euro- 
pean opera houses have many young 
Canadians in their casts. A consider- 
able number are products of the Opera 
School of Toronto. In fact there are 
eight Canadians at Covent Garden in 
London alone. My _ father’s heart 
always remained Canadian. He always 
retained his Canadian citizenship, 
and when he was invited to become 
chairman of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music he was honoured and de- 
lighted more than I can say because 
he felt that he was then closer than 
ever before to his dream of really 
doing something worth while for 
budding Canadian talent. 

With the eager assistance and co- 
operation of his colleagues at the 
Conservatory, and the understanding 
and help given him by our beloved 
Sidney Smith, and the constant sup- 
port he received from the Chairman 
of the Board and members of the 
Board of Governors, many plans were 
made and brought to a_ successful 
fruition. Among those plans, but at 
that time in a remote future, was the 
dream of such a building as this is 
going to be. My father so often said, 
“Make no small plans. They hold no 
magic to stir men’s hearts and minds”. 

Today, thanks to those who had 
the vision to make big plans, we 
stand before the outer structure of a 
dream which has taken positive form 
and will in turn house the hopes and 
dreams of all who work and _ study 
here—teachers and pupils alike. 
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Edward Johnson, 1881—1959 


Today, on the second anniversary 
of my father’s death, I do want to 
say that I know of nothing which 
would have made my father happier, 
and that of the honours he received 
in his lifetime, none would have been 
more cherished than the naming of 
this building after him. 

In laying this corner-stone today, I 
feel that an integral part of a great 
human being lies in it. It reminds me 
so much of something my husband 
and I saw in Athens some years ago. 

A very wonderful man _ called 
Anthony Benaki had spent his life 
collecting all the most beautiful 
artistic treasures of Greece and of 


other countries. To him these things 
of beauty were the breath of life. On 
his death he gave his beautiful 
museum, filled with the glorious col- 
lection of a lifetime, to his native city. 
In his Will he asked that his heart be 
placed in the wall at the entrance of 
the building and that the following 
words should be written above it: 
“It is my wish that even after my 
death something of myself should con- 
tinue to exist in this Museum which 
I have created with such enthusiasm 
and love. It is for this reason that I 
make known my wish that my heart 
be built into the wall at the entrance 
of the Museum just below the plaque 
which you yourselves have put up.” 

This building which bears my 
fathers name, like the  Benaki 
Museum will not only be a thing of 
beauty architecturally, but within its 
walls will live our own musical trea- 
sures in the form of those who give 
of themselves to others so that their 
talents may blossom and flourish. The 
musical gifts of young Canadians will 
have an opportunity to be exhibited 
within the two splendid theatres to 
be included in this building. 

For this reason I would like to 
make a comparison in saying that in 
this corner-stone which you have 
asked me to lay, and which bears my 
fathers name is in spirit the true 
receptacle of his heart and so it will 
always remain. May it be a source of 
inspiration to those who walk and 
work within its walls. 

To those who have been respon- 
sible for making this dream come 
true I offer my heartfelt gratitude. 
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THE DEAN’S DINNER: 


DEAN VINCENT BLADEN WITH Dr. J. C. POLANYI (CHEMISTRY), 
Dr. J. G. Eayrs (POLITICAL ECONOMY), AND Dr. M. T. WILSON (ENGLISH) 
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Three younger members of the Faculty 
talk about scholarship and what it means 


An Evening to Remember 


ARLY IN THE ACADEMIC YEAR, Dean 

Vincent Bladen was host at a Hart 
House dinner for 74 students—‘“not all the 
undergraduate cream in the Faculty of 
Arts and Science,’ he observed, “but 
surely the cream of the cream.” These 
were the young men and women who had 
stood first in first class honours the pre- 
vious Spring, or who had entered the 
University last Autumn with Prince of 
Wales or Edward Blake scholarships. 

Seated among them in the Great Hall 
were the President of the University, the 
heads of three Arts colleges, the associate 
deans, chairmen of 17 departments in the 
Faculty, and other distinguished — pro- 
fessors. 

There was no head table. “By the ritual 
of breaking bread together,” said the Dean, 
“we symbolize our community of interest 
in scholarship and our common pursuit of 
excellence.” The absence of formality 
could not dim the brilliance of the gather- 
ing—yet it was, as the Dean remarked, a 
family party, and so he had asked three 
younger members of the family to talk 
about their chosen disciplines. These ad- 
dresses follow in the order in which they 
were given. 

There is [said Dr. Milton T. Wilson, 
Assistant Professor of English in Trinity 
College] an impressive array of scholar- 
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ship before me; also an impresisve 
array of academic courses. I haven’t 
tried to count them; but just think 
how many are necessary in order to 
make so many one-one’s possible. I 
don’t question this apparent multi- 
plicity, and I certainly don’t think it 
takes any credit from the student who 
heads his course; I just point it out. 
To look for unity in the F aculty of 
Arts and Science seems like a vain 
pursuit, as the Faculty’s new split title 
may serve to emphasize. The Calendar 
inside and_ outside presents the 
Faculty as a very many-headed mon- 
ster indeed. If there’s any unity to be 
found, it certainly won’t be a unity of 
subject matter. In some way, you are 
it. 

Historians of mythology tell us that 
Cerberus began with fifty heads; but 
later tradition restricts him to three. 
It is to the credit of the Dean that for 
the purposes of the speeches this even- 
ing he has divided the Faculty of Arts 
and Science into only three branches: 
the Humanities, the Social Sciences, 
and the Natural Sciences. I don’t re- 
call that Virgil or Dante records any 
sharp difference of opinion among the 
mouths of Cerberus either as to 
tactics or as to aims. They were guard- 
ing the gates of the underworld, and 
the entrance requirement was un- 
changing. 

In any case, I don't plan to talk 
about two cultures or three cultures 
or fifty cultures. Indeed, I suspect that 
I'm really talking to you under false 
pretenses. Whether the study of litera- 
ture is a humanity, a social science, 
or a natural science, I haven’t as yet 
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made up my mind. I suppose it de- 
pends on whether you see a poem as 
the life-blood of a master-spirit with 
Milton, or as a link which binds to- 
gether by passion and knowledge the 
vast empire of human society with 
Wordsworth, or as an organism based 
on laws of its own with Coleridge. If 
I haven't made up my mind, it may 
be because I prefer to see it as all 
three. In other words, I take it that 
the Faculty’s new title is an affirma- 
tion more of the richness and variety 
of each subject and its proper discip- 
lines, than of any categorical divisions 
between one subject and another. 

I wish there was a reputable literary 
genre called “remarks to scholars” 
which I could draw on for the occa- 
sion. But the best examples I can 
think of from English Literature seem 
somehow unsuitable or ominous. One 
of the finest scenes in Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus is the Doctor’s last 
conversation with the scholars of Wit- 
tenberg. His advice is well meant. But 
he is dragged down to Hell before the 
evening is up. I am also fond of a 
famous scene in “The Tempest”: Pros- 
pero’s address to the scholar Caliban. 
But I am unable to forget Caliban’s 
reply: “You taught me language; and 
my profit on’'t / Is, I know how to 
curse. The red plague rid you / For 
learning me your language.” In the 
end, you remember, Prospero breaks 
his staff and drowns his book, after a 
vision of cloud-capped towers (or 
should one say “mushroom-cloud- 
capped”?) and a dissolving globe. 

I suppose that these two examples 
are more suitable than they seemed at 


first sight. Not, however, because they 
sound like current prophecies of doom 
and calls to scholarly responsibility, 
but because they present the scholar 
and his actions as eternally precarious. 
They suggest a unity of stance in a 
variety of stations. On occasions such 
as this we are often told of the plea- 
sures and advantages of scholarship, 
of its full, satisfying and permanent 
rewards, of its tangible benefits to the 
individual and to society. I would not 
deny these for a moment. But any 
good student, and a first-class student 
in particular, is bound to have the 
sense that scholarship exists on a very 
risky slope, that its most convincing 
discoveries or successes can only be 
made by courting the most ridiculous 
errors, that its blessings and its curses 
are near-allied. This is the nature of 
the beast, and one of the many things 
you are to be congratulated on tonight 
is your discovery of the fact. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


As all of us are members of the 
University [said Dr. James G. Eayrs, 
Assistant Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy] I thought it might interest you 
to know that when I set about a little 
intellectual pump-priming for this 
evening, with as much of the world’s 
learning at my disposal as is contained 
in the University Library, I turned to 
the writing of three University of 
Toronto professors. I'd like to tell you 
what it is I so admire in their work 
that I go to it first for inspiration. 

About the first I shan’t say much, 
not because there’s not much to be 


said, but because I thought he might 
be here tonight—and he is here to- 
night. Northrop Frye’s writing dazzles 
me as that of no other scholar by its 
shining virtue of clarity. His address 
on the occasion of the installation of 
the eighth President of this University 
is, to put no finer point on it, the best 
statement in the English language of 
what he calls “the battle fought out 
between clarity and confusion, be- 
tween thought and prejudice, between 
the truth that makes free and the 
bumbling of the father of lies”. I wish 
the Canada Council, or some other 
benevolence, would press a copy of 
this address into the hands of every 
student, indeed of every professor, in 
the country, as the Gideons distribute 
Bibles in the bedrooms of hotels. They 
would do a lot more good. 

I was never fortunate enough to be 
a student of Frank Underhill’s when 
he taught at the University, but my 
wife was—and I’ve learned a lot from 
both of them. The writing of Under- 
hill, a historian, has taught me more 
than anyone's about the nature of 
politics. I remember coming to univer- 
sity as a student impatient at what I 
thought to be the juvenile treatment 
of events by my high school teachers, 
with their stories of battles, of kings 
and princes; and I remember how 
eager I was, how desperately eager, 
to be initiated into the real arcana of 
social change, to learn something of 
those deep, impersonal, economic 
forces by which societies are said to 
be shaped and manipulated. But the 
more I’ve thought about it since, the 


(Continued on page 79) 
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A captain 


ISEASE AND VIOLENT DEATH have 
D robbed the University of Toronto 
of two beloved landmarks. One is the 
queenly elm beside Croft Chapter 
House, a-centenarian twice over be- 
fore University College was built. The 
other is the massive rock which 
35 graduating classes have 
seen on sentry duty at the 
head of Taddle Creek Road, 
with Meds to the left and 
Skulemen to the right—and 
many a fine rumpus to watch. 
One morning in April, the 
great rock was found shattered 
by frost, and a few days later, 
the tree, far gone with Dutch 
elm disease, received its death 
warrant, 

The University hopes to 
save most of its 850 elms from 
the Dutch disease which is de- 
vastating many wooded areas 
in southern Ontario. A large 
hydraulic sprayer is being used 
to kill the fungus-carrying bark 
beetles with DDT, and the 
deadwood in which they breed 
is being pruned away wher- 
ever found. A watch will be 
kept for fresh outbreaks. 


Left: A healthy new elm will 
be found to replace ancient tree 


The big elm by the Croft Chapter 
House is one of seven which must be 
cut down. Woodlots are being scouted 
for a suitable replacement about 45 
feet high and 14 to 18 inches through 
the bole. When fall comes and the 
sap runs down, the new elm will be 


and a queen depart 


transplanted. A circle of roots 16 feet 
in diameter—the largest that can be 
transported through city streets—will 
be preserved. 

The  sentinel-rock, perhaps _ five 
hundred million years old, carried to 
the campus eons ago by a glacier, was 


Now five tons of broken rock, Varsity’s great 
stone will be used as fill in new construction 
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discovered during excavation for the 
School of Hygiene building. Work- 
men had laid fires around the boulder 
to break it up when Col. A. D. LePan, 
the former Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds, came to the rescue. 
He had the stone moved to the south- 
east corner of the front campus. A 
bronze plaque, long since vanished, 
was afhxed to it as a memorial to 
Dr. A. P. Coleman, professor of metal- 


lurgy and assaying in the School of 
Practical Science from 1891 to 1901, 
professor of geology at the University 
of Toronto from 1901 to 1922, and 
Dean of Arts from 1919 to 1922. 
This Spring, thawing snow trickled 
into a fault formed sometime in the 
boulder’s history. The water froze in 
an overnight cold snap, thawed and 
froze, thawed and froze—until finally 
the ancient stone broke into fragments. 
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THE PRESIDENT DISCUSSES 
OUR SHRINKING HEMISPHERE 
WITH 25,000,000 PEOPLE 


WHEN Convocation Hau is filled to the rafters for graduation 
ceremonies, President Claude Bissell can talk to 1,862 persons. On 
April 15 and 16, via television, he talked to twenty-five million. 

The President had been invited to represent Canada and the field 
of education in an hour-long study by “Omnibus” of the future of 
the western hemisphere. The broadcast was carried on separate days 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in Canada and the National 
Broadcasting Company in the United States. 

With Dr. Bissell to discuss what the next ten years hold for North 
and Latin America were Professor Samuel H. Beer of the Department 
of Government, Harvard University; Senor German Arciniegas of 
Colombia, at present his country’s ambassador to Italy; Dr. Clodomir 
Vianna Moog of Brazil, author of the classic study of comparative 
ethics and societies of the two Americas; and Dr. Raul Prebisch of 
Argentina, executive secretary of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, and formerly president of the Argentinian Central Bank 
and Professor of Economics at the University of Buenos Aires. 

Each of the five speakers dealt with his own specialty. Dr. Bissell said: 


O™ FIRM PREDICTION that can be 
made about education in the 
Western Hemisphere in 1971 is that 
it will hold an even more important 
place than it does today, both in the 
daily lives of citizens and in the 
councils of governments. For the re- 
lationship between ignorance and 


poverty is clear now as it has never 
been before; and there is no country 
in the world that does not realize that 
the elimination of ignorance is a major 
step by which a society can take its 
full place in the company of nations. 

To eradicate illiteracy is necessary, 
but by itself it is not enough; the 
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whirling advance of knowledge, now 
the key to social and economic pro- 
gress, demands minds that can go far 
beyond even the most advanced text- 
book. The Western 
Hemisphere presents 
the whole spectrum 
of educational prob- 
lems from the eradi- 
cation of illiteracy to 
the strengthening and 
expansion of univer- 
sity education at the 
highest levels. 

For Latin America, 
the model and _ the 
shining example is 
the United States, 
which is a country 
uniquely — convinced 
of the powers of edu- 
cation—one might say 
that she has dedicated herself not only 
to the pursuit of happiness but also 
to the eternal pursuit of academic 
degrees. At the present time over 
forty million people, almost a quarter 
of the entire population of the United 
States, are full-time students, and 
there are many million more who are 
educating themselves on a part-time 
basis. This pattern is repeated in 
Canada, although on a less impressive 
scale. I think it is this pattern, that 
the other nations in the Western 
Hemisphere will strive to emulate. 

I should like to make two general 
predictions about 1971. I think, first 
of all, that by 1971 the teacher will 
occupy a much higher status in society 
than he does now. I am thinking here 
of the teacher in the primary and 
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secondary schools, where, after all, 
the battle against illiteracy and igno- 
rance must be chiefly waged. 

In Latin America there are now 
forty million persons 
of primary and secon- 
dary school age, of 
whom only sixty per- 
cent are attending 
school and then often 
only for brief periods. 
We can, if we choose, 
go a long way _ to- 
wards solving — the 
enormous problem by 
1971. We have be- 
fore us the chastening 
example of the USSR, 
which began its suc- 
cessful programme to 
eliminate _ illiteracy 
under even more un- 
promising circumstances. 

Whatever programme is undertaken, 
it will be the teacher who determines 
its ultimate success. We shall need 
teachers with a strong academic 
background trained as rigorously as 
the members of any other profession. 
And with their new status will come 
more pay, not as a result of the per- 
sistent clamour of teacher organiza- 
tions, but rather from the acceptance 
by society of the teacher as a key 
person. 

The second area in which I shall 
make predictions is the area of higher 
education. There I predict that the 
university will become increasingly a 
model of the cosmopolitan community, 
seeking the solution of human prob- 
lems. To achieve this, the university 


will hand over some of its acquired 
responsibilities to other institutions, 
particularly to institutions devoted to 
advanced technical training. These 
will turn out in_ ever-increasing 
numbers the men and women upon 
whom the operation of an automated 
society principally depends—that is, 
the trained technicians. Universities, 
for their part, will become more and 
more aware of their function as in- 
tellectual centres where the complex 
data of modern society is constantly 
analyzed. 

How, you will ask, will these new 
conditions come about? They will 
come about, of course, by the power 
of human thought and planning; and 
in this process two factors will be of 
increasing importance: the use of 
electronic devices, and the circulation 
of ideas through international bodies 
such as UNESCO. 

Certainly the next ten years will 
see electronic devices used boldly and 
widely. Satellite broadcasting, for in- 
stance, can transcend national boun- 
daries; television can break down the 
artificial barrier of the classroom and 
the geographic isolation now enforced 
by jungle and mountain; the “teaching 
machine” can give to each pupil at 
the elementary stage a private tutor 
who is tireless, patient and invariably 
accurate. These are some of the tech- 
nical devices that will help bridge the 
gap between the enormous need and 
the inadequate human resources with 
which to meet it. Moreover, these de- 
vices will be useful at all levels of 
education. The teaching machine will 
be particularly valuable in the learning 


of foreign languages. And incidentally, 
I think that one of the developments 
in the Western Hemisphere will be 
the widespread study of Spanish and 
Portuguese in the north, and _ of 
English and French in the south. 

The breakdown of national barriers 
has intensified the need for language 
study, for we are now more conscious 
than ever before of living in a world 
of diverse cultures. And that is why 
the work of international bodies to 
which I referred, is particularly im- 
portant, because they arrange for the 
interchange of teachers and students. 
I think, for instance, of a colleague of 
mine, a sociologist, who has recently 
been advising the Argentine Govern- 
ment on methods of census-taking; he 
talks about the problems of the Argen- 
tine with the same intimacy and con- 
cern that he talks about Canadian 
problems. In other areas—one thinks, 
for instance, of architecture, the fine 
arts, and literature—we in Canada 
would profit greatly from  Latin- 
American infusions. We have been 
slow and hesitant to take up our in- 
international responsibilities vis-a-vis 
the Latin American counties, but we 
are developing a new interest. The 
lead here may well be given by the 
five million Canadians of French des- 
cent, who are linked to South America 
by religion and also, shall we say, by 
a certain cultural élan. In 1971 then 
we shall have a more vivid sense of 
belonging to the Western Hemisphere; 
and for this new awareness we shall 
be largely indebted to the teachers 
and scholars and to the educational 
institutions through which they work. 
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‘‘But lron—Cold Iron—is master of them all’’ 


THE MEN WHO WEAR 


N THE WEDNESDAY before Easter, 
Oi. big conference tables were 
moved out of the Senate Chamber in 
Simcoe Hall and an anvil was installed 
on the dais below the coat-of-arms of 
George IV. Camp Number One was 
preparing for an annual ritual: later 
in the day, final-year students in 
the Faculty of Applied Science 
and Engineering would receive 
their iron rings. 

The Iron Ring is a Cana- 
dian institution which owes 
its existence to Professor 
H. E. T. Haultain, the 
brilliant engineer, teach- 
er and inventor. An 1889 
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graduate from the School of Practical 
Science, and Head of Mining Engi- 
neering at the University for 30 years, 
Professor Haultain was counsellor to 
countless graduates and undergradu- 
ates. As he talked to them about their 
responsibilities as engineers, he be- 
came aware of the need for a pro- 
fession of faith. 

Then, according to the Iron Ring’s 
unwritten history, Professor Haultain 
was reading Kipling one night and 
came to the line, “But Iron—Cold 
Iron—is master of them all.” Here 
was the answer! There should be a 
simple, meaningful ceremony for 
engineers willing to face their re- 


The iron ring is worn on the 
little finger of the working hand. 
For W. I. Turner, president of 
the University’s Engineering 
Alumni, this means the right. 
For Dr. J. B. Stirling, Senior 
Warden of the Ritual, it means 
the left. Dr. Stirling was photo- 
graphed when he received an 
honorary degree from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in March. 
Mr. Turner was photographed 
at an Alumni meeting last year, 
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sponsibilities squarely; he would get 
Rudyard Kipling to write the ritual; 
and those taking part would be given 
iron rings as symbols of dedication. 
The Ritual of the Calling of an 
Engineer was written by Kipling and, 
in the Spring of 1926, the first Iron 
Ring ceremony was held at University 
of Toronto—Camp Number One. This 
year, 30,000 iron rings later, Mc- 
Master University was admitted as 
Camp Number Fourteen. 
Applications to form camps are con- 
sidered by the Seven Wardens of 
the Ritual, all ex-Presidents of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada. 
Usually, for convenience, the camps 
are associated with a university having 
an engineering school. The wardens 
of each camp consider individual 


applications to take part in the cere- 
mony from candidates who have com- 
pleted an engineering course or have 
been in active practice. Applicants 
include engineers who have come to 
Canada from other countries. Most, 
but not all, successful candidates are 
university graduates. 

Today, in retirement, Professor 
Haultain has many accomplishments 
to review. There are his inventions, 
including machines for separating ex- 
tremely fine ore particles, which are 
being used around the world. And, 
throughout Canada, wherever rivers 
are harnessed or mine shafts sunk, 
wherever gears mesh and _ things 
happen, there are men who proudly 
wear a wrought-iron ring on the 


little finger of the working hand. 
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Now Civil and Electrical Engineering will be able to do 
what they want to and should be doing 


The Galbraith Building 


jE} oe SPREAD OVER two days in 

March marked the official open- 
ing of the Galbraith Building, new 
nerve-centre for the Faculty of Applied 
Science and Engineering at Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Now the Faculty 
administration, which has been spread 
through the length of the Mining 
Building, has compact, efficient office 
space and the Aeronautical/Astro- 
nautical Engineering option gets its 
first permanent home on campus. Civil 
and Electrical Engineering will benefit 
most of all. “These important depart- 
ments have long been handicapped 
by their cramped quarters,” said Dean 
R. R. McLaughlin; “now they will 
be able to do the kind of work they 
want to do and should be doing.” 

Dr. McLaughlin is the sixth dean. 
The Galbraith Building is named for 
the first. 

Eighty years ago, when John 
Galbraith was teaching at the old 
School of Practical Science, a young 
man came in to register for a course 


in boxing: the only “practical science” 
he had heard about was prize-fighting! 
Dr. Galbraith often told this anecdote 
to illustrate how little was generally 
known then about engineering courses. 

As it has developed in Ontario, 
stressing principles rather than skills, 
engineering education owes much to 
John Galbraith. He was the first pro- 
fessor of engineering when S.P.S. 
opened in 1878, first principal of 
S.P.S. when that office was created 
some years later, and first dean of 
Applied Science and _ Engineering 
when the School became a Faculty of 
the University in 1906. At one stage, 
he taught 14 separate courses in civil, 
mechanical and mining engineering— 
and supervised drafting and field work 
as well. 

“Dean Galbraith’s influence is still 
felt in the Faculty,” Dean McLaughlin 
said recently. “His policies are often 
quoted in modern context. This hap- 
pened at a Faculty Council meeting 
just the other day.” 
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The Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, the Hon. J. Keiller Mackay, 
declares the Galbraith Building open 


BIG BUILDING, SMALL CLASSES 


OW ONE PHYSICALLY, the Galbraith 

Building, facing St. George street, 

and the McLennan Laboratories on 

King’s College Road, will be an Engi- 

neering unit when the West Campus 
is completed. 

Bright, airy and colourful, the 
Galbraith Building has been designed 
for small classes. The lecture rooms 
are square, well lit, well ventilated, 
and planned for 100 students. Civil 
Engineering lab parties will shrink 
from eight students to four or five. 

Seminar rooms abound. Graduate 
students have adequate working 
space. There are many individual 
offices for staff members. 


The building has built-in facilities 
for research which include: 

A computer section, within Electri- 
cal Engineering but available to all 
Engineering departments, containing 
both an analog and a digital com- 
puter; 

Particle accelerators, used in study- 
ing atomic structure; 

A giant universal testing machine, 
able to apply loads up to 1,000,000 Ib. 
to structural members 50 feet long. 
The structural lab which houses this 
and other machines is three storeys 
high and 100 feet long, and is insu- 
lated so that temperature and 
humidity can be controlled. 
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At a reception following the 
official opening, Mrs. J. Keiller 
Mackay and Dean McLaugh- 
lin chat with one of the many 
graduates who attended. 


The platform party for the 
opening ceremonies: From 
left, Rev. A. M. McLachlin, 
the chaplain for the occasion; 
President Claude Bissell; the 
Lieutenant-Governor; Dr. F. 
C. A. Jeanneret, the Chancel- 
lor; Dean McLaughlin. 
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GALBRAITH CEREMONIES 


SPECIAL CONVOCATION and three 
scientific lectures were among the 
Galbraith Building opening events. 
The evening before the formal 
opening, honorary degrees of Doctor 
of Laws were conferred on Paul 
Hoffman, Director of the United 
Nations Special Fund; W. P. Dobson, 
for 40 years head of Ontario Hydro 
research and testing; Henri Gaude- 
froy, dean of the University of Mont- 
real’s Ecole Polytechnique; J. H. 
Parkin, father of aeronautical research 
at the National Research Council and 


the University of Toronto; and J. B. 
Stirling, the Chancellor of Queen's 
University. 

Special lectures in civil, electrical 
and aeronautical engineering were 
given the morning of March 7 by 
visiting experts: R. F. Legget, director 
of the Division of Building Research, 
National Research Council; J. R. 
Pierce, director of research communi- 
cations principles, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories; and G. V. Bull, head 
of the Defence Research Board aero- 
physics wing. 
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Down from a door in the old Elec- 
trical Building come the names of 
13 staff members who shared a 
single office. Typical of the former 
cramped conditions was the struc- 
tures lab, below, so crowded with 
equipment that student parties in- 
terfered with each other. Spacious 
bright quarters of the Galbraith 
building are reflected in its sunny 
lobby, where Dean McLaughlin 
stands, facing page. In the back- 
ground, at right, is a bust of John 
Galbraith. 


ENGINEERINGLAND is anes the south by College street, on 


the west by St. George street, and on the north by the Forestry Building 
(which obligingly moved 250 feet up St. George street three summers ago), 
Convocation Hall, and the Front Campus. Moving east from St. George, the 
Engineers hurdle King’s College Road, the University’s “front door’, and stop 
at curving Taddle Creek Road which separates them from the School of 
Hygiene (not in camera range) and the twin-domed Medical Building. The 
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Engineers will not take full possession of their domain until Physics, Chemistry, 
and other departments move to new quarters on the West Campus. At some 
stage in the Development Plan, historic Baldwin House (at left of photograph, 
between the Wallberg Memorial Building and the Galbraith Building) may 
become Alumni headquarters. To the right of Baldwin House is the rectangular 
roof of the University of Toronto Press printing plant which completes the 
non-Engineering salient. 
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Above: antenna designs are tested in lab on Galbraith Building roof, saving trips to 

Richmond Hill. Below: Galbraith wind-tunnel saves undergraduate trips to Downs- 

view. Facing page: Civil Engineering students, who once tested strength of soil 
samples in basement of Mining Building, have this efficient lab. 
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THE HEADS 


Heads of seven of the eight Engineer- 
ing departments meet with the Dean. 
From left: C. F. Morrison (Civil), 
K. B. Jackson (Applied Physics), 
G. F. Tracy (Electrical), H. R. Rice 
(Mining), G. N. Patterson (Aeronau- 
tical), J. G. Breckenridge (Chemical), 
G. R. Lord (Mechanical). Professor 
L. M. Pidgeon, head of Metallurgical 
Engineering, was absent. 


THE COUNCIL 


The heart of the Faculty of Applied Science 
and Engineering is its Council. Here each 
month 93 professors set policy and, with the 
Senate’s approval, determine courses of study 
and examinations. Appropriately, the Council 
Chamber is near the heart of the Galbraith 
Building. Pleasantly decorated, it is large 
enough to accommodate all expected. staff 
increases. The old Chamber in the Mining 
Building was designed for a Council one- 
third the present size. 
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YESTERDAY 


Pictured above in its prime, when parking 
was less of a campus problem than it is 
today, the School of Practical Science 
cost $94,000 to build. This covered both 
the original structure, opened in 1878, 
and the extensive addition built seven 
years later. The only principal S.P.S. ever 
had (and, to begin with, its only pro- 
fessor of engineering ) was John Galbraith 
whose bust stands in the new building 
named for him. For its first quarter cen- 
tury, while enrolment rose from eight 
students to 482, the S.P.S. building 
housed every engineering course. In 1905 
the Mining Building was opened and, the 
next year, the Faculty of Applied Science 
and Engineering was born. 


TODAY 


Relatively few engineering students now 
take classes in the S.P.S. building. “Many 
graduates comment on the abandonment 
of the old red Schoolhouse with nostalgic 
regret,” said Dean R. R. McLaughlin at 
the Galbraith Building opening, “but I 
say to them in all good humour that they 
would not for long wish to carry on their 
own engineering operations within it.” A 
Schoolhouse alumnus himself, the Dean 
had returned two days earlier from a 
7,000-mile tour through India with Dean 
H. G. Conn of Queen’s. On a Colombo 
Plan assignment, they had been studying 
how Canada could best help the eight 
regional engineering schools rising there. 
(Recommendations: some Canadians 
should join the faculties of the new 
colleges and some Indian teachers should 
come to Canada for post-graduate study. ) 

Dean McLaughlin is seen here in a 
Delhi street and beside a 70-year-old 
road locomotive kept as a museum relic 
in the Delhi Polytechnic Institute. 
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“We are...the Engineers 


= WISDOM, DIPLOMACY, AND ENGINEERING SKILL of Toronto 
graduates Otto Holden and Charles W. West did much to transform 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project from dream to reality. 
Their accomplishments—which give meaning to the old red School- 
house, the new building named for John Galbraith, and the whole 
tradition of Engineering at Toronto—were recognized earlier this 
academic year by gold medals from the Engineering Alumni Association. 

Mr. Holden, a 1913 Toronto graduate, helped to design 31 generat- 
ing stations—at Niagara, on the Ottawa, at Long Lac and Ogoki—as 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario proceeded to develop 
every major power site in the province. In the St. Lawrence Power 
Project, culmination of this tremendous plan, he negotiated success- 
fully with 14 individual agencies in Canada and the United States. 

Mr. West, who graduated in 1915, chose the federal rather than 
the provincial service, became known as the “best canal man in North 
America’. Appointed to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority when it 
was formed in 1954, he was, in 1959, the last of the original three-man 
board to retire. In the interval, he had been responsible for the 
engineering of Canada’s $330,000,000 share in the project. 

Gold-medallists Holden and West are two among many of Toronto's 
14,000 Engineers whose services to Canada have been outstanding. 
Some of the more famous include: 

McCurdy ‘and Baldwin, the first men in the Commonwealth to fly; 
R. W. Diamond, who unlocked the wealth of the Sullivan ore body 
with a flotation process that made the Trail refinery possible; Colonel 
H. G. Thompson, father of the Royal Canadian Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers; George R. Mickle, Ontario's first Mine Assessor; 
Herrick Duggan, who built the Quebec Bridge after two attempts had 
failed; Fred Gaby, H. G. Acres, T. H. Hogg and R. L. Heard of the 
Ontario Hydro. 


Facing page: At the left, behind Mr. Holden, stands W. H. Palm, past- 
president of the University of Toronto Engineering Alumni Association. 
W. I. Turner, the president, is behind Mr, West, 
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The bells of Soldiers’ Tower will sing for Toronto 
on Thursday nights this summer 


You Have to Get Attack...” 


TALK TO THE BELLS,’ said Leland 

Richardson; “I throw open the 
trapdoor to the bell loft so the sound 
is all around me. This is a singing 
tower, and I want the bells to sing.” 

On Thursday evenings through the 
summer, Mr. Richardson will make 
the bells of Soldiers’ Tower sing for 
the people of Toronto. The first con- 
cert will be May 25 and the last Sep- 
tember 14. They will begin at 8 p.m. 
and continue for an hour. Judging by 
past experience, hundreds of people 
will walk or drive to the campus to 
listen. 

Mr. Richardson’s repertoire of 500 


numbers includes folk songs, sea 
shanties, hymns, musical comedy 
tunes, classical and semi-classical 
numbers. Lately, because of the 


growing number of newcomers, he has 
been adding European folk songs. 
He plays the carillon from a key- 
board connected directly by wires to 
the bell clappers. It’s strenuous work: 


to ring the five-ton tenor bell takes a 
35-pound stroke at the keyboard, and 
even the smallest takes 1% pounds. 
“You have to get attack, rhythm, feel- 
ing, he says. 

Soldiers’ Tower carillon is one of 
Canada’s finest. Its bells comprise two 
distinct sets: 23 in the lower range, 
cast in England and dedicated in 1927 
to the memory of members of the 
University community who fell in 
World War I; and the 19 high bells, 
cast in Holland and presented in 
1953 by Lieut.-Col. W. E. Phillips, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
in memory of those who fell in World 
War II. 

Though a quarter of a century 
separated the casting of the two sets 
of bells, they are in perfect harmony. 

This summer, Mr. Richardson will 
have a new audience as carilloneur at 
the Rainbow Tower in Niagara Falls. 
Mn July and August he will play there 
twice daily—Thursdays excepted! 


Facing page: Carilloner Leland Richardson among the bells of Soldiers’ Tower 
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The cars were flatcars, boarded at the side 
To keep you from going sideways overboard; 
The ends were free; the view was circle-wide 
Better than observation-cars afford; 
While all the open sky was requisitioned 
To make them adequately air conditioned. 


—G. H. Needler 


A remarkable young man of 95 


N 1936, Professor G. H. Needler 
J turned 70, retired as head of the 
University College German depart- 
ment, and began a new career as an 
author. Twenty-five years and a 
baker’s dozen of published volumes 
later, he is still writing—at present, a 
set of reminiscences which begin in 
Upper Canada in the year before 
Confederation. 

At 95, Dr. Needler looks back on 
his retirement as a day of liberation: 
“After 45 years devoted to dealing 
out wisdom, I had time to do some- 
thing for myself.” During his long 
academic career, he had_ published 
only a handful of books; at 70, freed 


from teaching and _ administrative 
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duties, he embarked on a remarkable 
range of lively and scholarly volumes 
which have appeared as frequently as 
two a year, casting fresh light on 
little-known aspects of history and 
literature. He has played the literary 
detective, discovered and edited pre- 
viously unpublished manuscripts, 
delved into the early history of On- 
tario and—perhaps with the greatest 
pleasure—recounted in verse his own 
experiences as a militia corporal in 
the Northwest Rebellion of 1885. 
That story begins on March 28, his 
19th birthday, when he and other 
Varsity students who formed Com- 
pany “K” of the Queen’s Own Rifles 
were routed out of bed at 4 a.m. and, 


Professor Needler, right, above, was one of the old soldiers General Montgomery was 
happy to see on his last visit to Toronto. Standing at right, below, Professor Needler 
was photographed with other 1885 veterans on University College steps. 


still drowsy from Literary Society 
election celebrations the night before, 
were sent westward to fight the half 
breeds and Indians of Louis Riel. 
Their first test came in northern 
Ontario, where long gaps remained in 
the new transcontinental railway. For 
four days and nights in the rugged 
bush between Chapleau and Nipigon, 
shivering in 25-below-zero cold, the 
undergraduate soldiers travelled some- 
times by train, sometimes by bumpy 
sleigh, and once marched 22 miles 
into the sun’s glare across Lake 
Superior ice. Even where rails had 
been laid in that stretch, only the 
sketchiest facilities were available. 
One of the light-hearted verses Pro- 
fessor Needler wrote about the ex- 
perience sixty years later appears at 
the beginning of this article. His 
poem was read at a reunion of °85 
veterans and later published as “The 
Battleford Column.” He put more 
emphasis on the miseries of the North 
Shore trip in “Louis Riel”, a prose 
account published four years ago. 
Most of Dr. Needler’s books deal 
with Canadiana, whether they are on 
the Northwest Rebellion; the poems 
and drama of John Galt, first secretary 
of the Canada Company which 
opened up much of southwestern 
Ontario; or Colonel Anthony van 
Egmond, a Dutch officer who  sur- 
vived Napoleon’s campaigns and 
Waterloo, settled in Upper Canada 
and became a prosperous farmer, and 
died eventually in a prison cell as one 
of William Lyon Mackenzie’s lieu- 
tenants. Dr. Needler’s longest book, 
“Otonabee Pioneers’, is a record of 
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the early days in Ontario's Peter- 
borough-Rice Lake district where he 
grew up. 

He plays the literary detective in 
two other volumes. “The Lone Shiel- 
ing” tracked down the anonymous 
author of that old lament of exiled 
Scots, “Yet still the blood is strong, 
the heart is highland, and we in 
dreams behold the Hebrides.” From 
the metre and other clues, Dr. 
Needler adduced the first proof since 
the poem was written in 1829 that it 
came from the pen of a Scottish 
doctor-poet, David Macbeth Moir. 
“Goethe and Scott” traced Goethe’s 
influence on the younger Briton, then 
offered first evidence that the debt 
was repaid—that Scott’s Kenilworth 
in fact inspired the 72-year-old Goethe 
to complete his poetic masterpiece, 
“Faust”, by suggesting the motivation 
of a crucial scene. 

Dr. Needler has edited a record of 
Sir Walter Scott’s last months, which 
was written in Italy in the 1830’s and 
over the years made its way to To- 
ronto. His latest book, published last 
year, is the translated aphorisms of 
a noted Austrian novelist, Marie von 
Ebner-Eschenbach. 

How has he come to penetrate so 
many areas? Some, like the challenge 
posed by Moir, he encountered first 
through friends. Others, like his work 
on pioneer Ontario, stem from many 
years interest in which his wife shared 
until her death ten years ago. To 
one visitor to his North Toronto home, 
Dr. Needler explained: “I have just 
had more fun that most people in 
hitting on things to write about.” 


Dean’s Dinner . . . from page 47 
more I become convinced that my 
high school teachers were right, that 
it is a matter of battles, of kings and 
princes, after all. 

There are many things I admire 
about Frank Underhill, but what I 
admire most is his readiness to put to 
one side the intellectual vested in- 
terests of a lifetime, to face new facts 
and new evidence not only fearlessly 
but cheerfully. This hold on reality 
has always seemed to me, along with 
the gift of clarity, to be another mark 
of the really great scholar. I wish it 
were not as rare as it is. I remember 
at a meeting of the Learned Societies 
at Saskatoon a couple of years ago, 
jumping into a taxi to get out to hear 
Underhill lecture, and in the taxi were 
two individuals whom Harold Innis 
would have called “jackals of the com- 
munications systems” but may more 
decorously be described as gentlemen 
of the press. One was B. T. Richardson 
of The Telegram, the other George 
Ferguson of the Montreal Star. We 
drove like hell to get out to the uni- 
versity on time, and as we arrived at 
the lecture hall we nearly ran over a 
little bald figure just going in. It was 
Underhill, coming to give his lecture. 
And George Ferguson then said: 
“Look out, driver—he’s the only one 
left”. 

It’s a tradition for members of the 
Department of Political Economy to 
talk about Harold Innis, and I’ve no 
intention of departing from it. Innis 
only spoke one word to me, and that 
was when I asked him for a letter of 
recommendation for a fellowship. He 


said “O.K.” (That makes two words, 
come to think of it.) I don't believe 
Innis was much more communicative 
to his other undergraduate students— 
though he was to his graduates; nor 
do I think we undergraduates saw the 
slightest thing wrong with this. We 
knew his genius for what it was, we 
saw no reason to disturb it, and we 
realized how fortunate we were to be 
able to sit in his crowded classes and 
catch what we could of his lectures 
mumbled over a microphone. These 
were somewhat unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, but we knew wed be far 
worse off spending the whole term in 
comfortable chairs drinking tea or 
coffee with some academic nonentity. 
So much for the staff-student ratio. 
There’s a moral here, I’m sure, for the 
university builders of the 1960s. 

I don’t know how it was with other 
years but in my year, the vintage year 
of *48—4T8—there was a kind of 
Innisian cult in our class, and at his 
last lecture with us we presented him 
with a shield. I checked with its de- 
signer the other day—he’s now a 
prominent member of the Department 
of External Affairs that Innis held in 
such contempt—to see what we put in 
it. In one quarter there was, inevit- 
ably, a cod fish. In another, an 
armoured knight on horseback, going 
up an incline in recognition of one 
of Innis’s more far-fetched doctrines 
that democracy came to Switzerland 
because knights on horseback couldn't 
climb hills. In the third quarter was 
the book of learning, tilted to one side 
—the bias of communication. The 
fourth quarter was entirely blank, in 
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tribute to Innis’s famous concept of 
unused capacity. He seemed a little 
disarrayed when we presented it to 
him. For all I know, we may not have 
been offering the novel tribute we 
intended; perhaps each class had been 
spontaneously arriving at the same 
idea, and perhaps Innis was wonder- 
ing what in heaven’s name he was 
going to do with yet another damn 
shield. 

What now impresses me in Innis’s 
work is not, I’m afraid, his ideas, most 
of which I can’t any longer under- 
stand, and those I think I understand 
I disagree with. But what grows more 
impressive is its integrity. Innis’s in- 
tegrity is not for me shown to best 
advantage in his ferocious determina- 
tion to keep out of the service of 
vested interests, whether political or 
bureaucratic. In his great debate in 
1935 with Urwick and Underhill, 
vividly described by Donald Creighton 
in his memoir of Innis, I don’t think 
Innis comes out on top. His integrity, 
and the scholar’s integrity, resides in 
a kind of commitment other than the 
commitment to remain uncommited. 
It's the commitment, important in an 
historian but crucial in a social scien- 
tist, to inquire into precisely those 
issues which the majority of his fellow- 
citizens want to regard as closed. If 
the politician and the bureaucrat are 
the great healers of society, the archi- 
tects of national unity, the social 
scientist necessarily re-opens_ old 
wounds. He becomes the agent of 
national disruption; and if he hits on 
something really big, like Marx, or like 
Freud, he becomes the agent of inter- 
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national, or transnational disruption 
as well. 

And so there is, or there should be, 
a certain tension between the social 
scientist and society, just as there 
should be a certain tension between 
the university and the community. He 
is, in fact, a trouble-maker. He bites 
the hand that feeds him. I don’t want 
to be misunderstood here. Do not 
think of the social scientist as a jester. 
He is not a gadfly. Few spectacles are 
more distasteful than that of the 
academic who by intention or other- 
wise provokes for provocation’s sake, 
titillating the tired businessman by the 
novelty of his daring. If the social 
scientist thinks of himself as an enter- 
tainer, he will never be taken se- 
riously. And this is tragic, because his 
work is deadly serious. What could be 
more serious than slicing into what 
Maynard Keynes once called “the thin 
and precarious crust” of civilization? 
Then meddling with its myths, expos- 
ing the sham and_ subterfuge by 
which, as Keynes said, it is guilefully 
preserved? This is serious business, 
dangerous business. No wonder social 
scientists leave it, to become social en- 
gineers instead, concealing the stresses 
of their society rather than exposing 
them. But do not mistake the two. 
The social scientist is as different from 
the social engineer as is the dedicated 
surgeon of Lambarené from the chief 
of medical research for a chain of drug 
stores, and in the same way. 

If I were asked today what it is I 
like about the University of Toronto, 
why I would rather teach here than 
elsewhere, I would say this. That first, 
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scholars of excellence—scholars with 
the instinct of integrity, the gift of 
clarity and a hold on reality—are 
rather less rare here than elsewhere, 
though rare enough. And second, that 
such scholars are to be found not only 
in the ranks of the professoriate, but 
are to be found as well at the stratos- 
pheric heights of the University’s ad- 
ministration, in its President, in its 
Dean of Arts and Science, in the 
principals of its Colleges, whom in de- 
fiance of Acton’s aphorism, absolute 
power has not tended to corrupt—or, 
at any rate, not yet. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


This dinner is a celebration. [So 
began Dr. J. C. Polanyi, Associate 
Professor of Chemistry.] We are here 
to rejoice in your achievements in the 
hope that you too will rejoice in them. 

It is in the best academic tradition 
that someone should then get up to 
analyze the reasons for our rejoicing; 
and it is in the best Puritan tradition 
that all rejoicing should then end. 

Well, the damage is already done. 
It can do no further harm to your di- 
gestion or good spirits if I broach a 
very weighty question: the question 
of the relationship between brilliance 
and greatness. 

Perhaps I should begin by apolo- 
gizing for asking this question. I am 
aware that any civilized, normal, 
healthy, house-trained individual in 
our century would disclaim the am- 
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bition to be great. And yet it must be 
admitted that we retain our fascina- 
tion with greatness, and it is against 
the great that we measure our achieve- 
ments. 

Tonight we have here assembled a 
group of young men and women of 
high intellectual achievement (I say 
nothing of the older men and 
women); how many will proceed on 
the path to greatness? Very few, of 
course, or the word would lose its 
meaning. 

Which brings me to the awkward 
but intriguing question, what do we 
mean by greatness? Not simply great 
goodness, which draws on the re- 
sources of the soul. Nor simply emi- 
nence which (if earned) draws chiefly 
on the resources of intellect. But 
rather the term connotes, I believe, 
effectiveness. 

You have perhaps heard of the case 
of Archbishop Dubois a great figure 
in the court of Phillip, Regent of 
France, in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. Archbishop 
Dubois was kicked five times by His 
Majesty, once because he was re- 
garded as a rogue, once as a pimp, 
once as a priest, once as a minister of 
the King and once as an Archbishop. 
When Dubois failed to leave the 
court after this barrage of kicks the 
King asked him what he was waiting 
for. “I beg your pardon” replied the 
Archbishop, “I am waiting to be 
kicked as a Cardinal”. So the King 
kicked him once more, and elevated 
him to the rank of Cardinal. All of 
which Cardinal Dubois summed up 
in later life by saying that “To become 
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a great man it is necessary to be a 
great rascal”. 

But I think that in saying this he 
did himself less than justice. Would it 
not be more accurate to say that “To 
become a great man it is necessary 
to know how to suffer kicks graci- 
ously’? Or to put the matter a little 
differently, it is necessary to know 
how to stand alone. For greatness is 
solitary. (A fact which, I fear, will 
always stand between McCall's maga- 
zine and greatness. ) 

There is no doubt that Cardinal 
Dubois achieved greatness by using 
his wits. To restore the balance let 
us think for a moment of Joan of Arc, 
an incomparably greater figure than 
Cardinal Dubois and yet intellectually 
so much his inferior that he would 
have regarded her, with justice, as a 
witless peasant. At her trial, a child 
among grown ups, she held her own 
against one of the most terrifying 
courts ever assembled. On the Bench 
beside His Highness the Duke of 
Burgundy, the noble Lord John of 
Luxemburg and the Vicar-General of 
the Lord Inquisitor of Heretical Error, 
sat, perhaps the most horrible of all, 
the Faculty of The University of Paris. 
And this is what the Princess, the 
priests and the professors had to say 
in their summing up: 

“How serious and dangerous it is 
curiously to examine the things which 
are beyond one’s understanding, and 
“to believe in new things . . . and 
even to invent a new and unusual 
thing, for demons have a way of in- 
troducing themselves into such-like 
curiosities. 
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This is, of course, undeniably the 
case. It is horribly dangerous to be 
curious about things, to invent new 
things, and believe in new things. 
And it is a mark of greatness to do so. 

Having said this I realize that there 
is an aspect of greatness that I have 
overlooked in my dissection, because 
it is so obvious. Greatness is great, it 
is magnificent. It is curious, not about 
baseball and taxes, but about the 
destiny of man. The great habitually 
address themselves to the subjects 
that arouse the greatest passions. They 
are not a success at tea parties. The 
demons that they unleash are huge 
fellows who rattle the tea cups of a 
hemisphere. 

If it is not intellect alone, nor 
strength of character alone, what is it 
that makes a man great? I think that 
the answer is very simple; he has 
chosen the path of greatness. This is 
what sets him apart from others with 
the same intellect and the same 
strength of character! He has chosen 
to live his life in the context, not of a 
town and a family, but of civilization 
and its history. 

Such a great man is Leo Szilard, 
with whom I had several exciting 
discussions quite recently. It is not 
too likely that you will have heard 
Szilard’s name. If you have heard his 
name it is still rather unlikely that you 
will recognize it as that of a major 
figure in history. He has always 
avoided fame, regarding it I think as 
an unnecessary inconvenience. Only 
now, seriously ill in a New York Hos- 
pital has he suddenly become, in a 
small way, a public figure. So that 
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you will know that I am not giving 
you simply my own evaluation of him 
I shall quote to you from a recent 
issue of Harpers Magazine. It appears 
that at a party in a university com- 
munity a month or two ago the guests 
amused themselves by drawing up a 
list of men who had played unique 
roles in recent history. They finally 
agreed on five who had done things 
that could not have been accom- 
plished, in their times, by anybody 
else. The first four you will have 
heard of—Lincoln, Gandhi, Hitler and 
Churchill. The fifth was Leo Szilard. 

I should like to tell you a little 
about him because his life illustrates 
so well the way in which a combina- 
tion of high intelligence, a sense of 
history and the ability to act alone, 
can lead to greatness. 

There was never any doubt about 
Szilard’s brilliance, either in his own 
mind or anybody else’s. From _ his 
home in Hungary he went to study 
science in Berlin, which at the time 
was the unchallenged centre of 
scientific thought. There is a_ story 
which seems to be authentic, that on 
his arrival there he told his Professor 
that he was really only interested in 
learning the facts; he would make up 
the theories himself. As a graduate 
student he rapidly discovered that 
the business of doing experiments was 
rather tiresome. So he took to sitting 
on a park bench outside the research 
institute and from there he issued 
directives for everybody else’s re- 
search, earning for himself the nick- 
name of Herr General Direktor—the 
general manager. Among the ideas 
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that he brought to fruition himself 
was a paper which is now regarded 
as basic to Cybernetics or information 
theory (and hence to the whole in- 
dustry of electronic computers). In 
another paper he described the cyclo- 
tron, long before E. O. Lawrence de- 
veloped it at Berkeley and received 
a well-earned Nobel prize for it. In 
the mid-thirties he was working in 
the still-new field of nuclear physics 
at Oxford when Lord Rutherford, the 
discoverer of the nucleus and the 
greatest authority on the subject, an- 
nounced that it was nonsense to sup- 
pose that atomic energy could be re- 
leased on a large scale. Szilard thought 
the matter over and decided that 
Rutherford was wrong. 

In 1935 it happened that he was 
visiting my parents in Manchester. 
With my father he made calculations 
on the back of an envelope to see 
what temperature would be reached 
if a nuclear explosion took place. 
Needless to say they made a mistake 
in the calculation and I have here 
the telegram that Szilard sent from 
London to correct the mistake: 


Miscalculated temperature yes- 
terday by taking 4 instead of 
10,000 as exponent of 2 stop 
temperature obviously about 
1,000 to 10,000 million centi- 
grade kind regards Szilard 


If there is ever a museum of the 20th 
century this telegram might perhaps 
be hung in the entrance hall. 

This then is only the beginning of 
the story. I have not time to tell you 
the most exciting part: Szilard’s secret 
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patent on the laws governing chain 
reactions (on the atomic bomb in 
fact) which he assigned to the 
British Admiralty, his personal tour 
of laboratories to urge nuclear scien- 
tists not to publish the results of their 
researches for the time being, his dis- 
covery in 1939 that Germany was 
contemplating construction of an 
atomic bomb, his devious approach to 
President Roosevelt which led to the 
start of America’s attempt to make a 
bomb, his important role as a scientist 
in the development of the bomb, and 
then (ironically) his desperate at- 
tempts to prevent the use of the bomb 
against a virtually-defeated Japan, 
and his early forecasts of the nuclear 
arms race and the difficulties of arms 
control. Today, from his hospital 
room, he is publishing a booklet in 
which he tries to foresee the major 
events of the next 25 years, 


Now, all this does not give you a 
picture of Leo Szilard nor is it meant 
to! It is only intended to illustrate the 
thesis that the quality of greatness 
involves the possession, not simply of 
a high degree of intelligence and 
creativity, but also of a strong sense 
of history. 

A candidate for Sainthood would, 
I imagine, be enjoined to live his 
life in the immediate presence of 
God. A candidate for greatness, for | 
even a.morsel of greatness, must live 
his life in the presence of history. 

I began by saying that the quality 
of greatness, however it may be 
achieved, is in essence the quality of 
effectiveness. To put the matter in 
perspective I should end by saying 
that effectiveness, like existence itself, 
has no intrinsic value. But it does 
offer the possibility of value—it can 
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STUDENTS PROTESTING against a proposal 
that New York’s free municipal colleges 
begin charging $300 tuition carried signs, 
“Who does Nelson think we are — 
Rockefeller?” 


A THREE-STOREY apartment block on the 
University of Kansas campus, built from 
the estate of a former professor, is reserved 
for retired faculty members who want to 
continue living in an academic climate. 


Miami UNIverRsIry in Oxford, Ohio, has 
taken over direct operation of an airport 
and two planes, uses the aircraft to ferry 
staff members and bring in replacement 
parts. Because of roundabout surface 
routes connecting the camvus to other 
points, the airstrip pays for itself in 
dollars as well as time. 
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Paul Hoffman... from page 27 
too modest. Nevertheless, the average 
figures for proposed income increases, 
covering as they do one billion, 300 
million people in one hundred dif- 
ferent country situations, conceal the 
exciting possibility that ten, fifteen, or 
twenty key countries will achieve in 
the decade ahead a real breakthrough 
toward self-generating, self-propelling 
economic growth. By this I mean 
creating economies which provide the 
means for steady and more rapid self- 
supported economic progress, while 
also permitting significant improve- 
ments in living conditions for a great 
many of their people. And nothing is 
more needed today than examples of 
additional countries that have achieved 
this goal under free institutions. 
Theoretically, the achievement of 
this increase in per capita income 
should be readily attainable—because 
the underlying reason for under- 
development is under-utilization of 
natural and human resources. Prac- 
tically, it is quite an undertaking. 
Each day at the United Nations 
brings new evidence of the need for 
much more knowledge of the physical 
resources of these low-income coun- 
tries. Not enough is known about 
their mineral resources, the energy 
their rivers could provide, the wealth 
in the soil, the country’s industrial 
potentialities or markets. Yet there is 
every evidence that these countries 
have ample physical resources to per- 
mit decent lives for their people. A 
hint of their agricultural potential lies 
in the fact that farm output in metric 
tons per person on the North Ameri- 
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can Continent exceeds the average of 
Asia by tenfold and of Africa by 
twenty-fold. 

As a specific example of a rich but 
little used resource I cite the Niger 
River. A study for the development of 
that river has been under way and is, 
in fact, just about completed. There 
is every evidence that, with the con- 
struction of a 150 foot dam, the waters 
of that river will be available for the 
irrigation of thousands and thousands 
of acres. of potentially rich land, for 
the generation of millions of kilowatts 
of cheap power, and navigation on 
the river will be greatly improved. 

Let me _ give another _ specific 
example from another country— 
Ethiopia. One of its principal rivers 
is the Awash. Here again, its waters 
have been used but little and yet 
preliminary studies indicate _ that, 
with control of the waters of that 
river, the Awash Valley can become 
one of the most fertile valleys in all 
of Africa. In fact, the prospects of 
this are so bright that a British syndi- 
cate signed an agreement with the 
Ethiopian Government to supply 
$35 million of capital for a settlement 
project in the Valley, provided the 
intensive survey, now underway with 
United Nations assistance, measures 
up to the preliminary findings. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
vividly the all-round contribution 
which resource surveys offer is to tell 
you of the one United Nations Special 
Fund project which has been com- 
pleted. This was a survey of the 
needs and resources for electric energy 
in Argentina, This investigation cost 
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the Special Fund under $300,000. In 
the completed report of the survey, 
the hard-headed engineers and econo- 
mists recommended a total investment 
of some $735 million over the next 
ten years for facilities to provide the 
electric energy Argentina needs for 
industrial development and domestic 
use. The report shows that prospective 
revenues will fully support _ this 
investment. 

Certainly, this 2,450 to 1 ratio 
between “seed money” and potentially 
sound investment opportunity is 
much, much higher than normally 
can be expected. It is fair, however, 
in my opinion, to estimate that every 
$1 of resource survey expenditure may 
reveal an opportunity for $100 of 
sound investment. 

As for the human resources in the 
less developed nations, they have been 
shamefully neglected. Relatively few 
of the people who live in these 
countries have ever had the oppor- 
tunity to acquire an education. Most 
cannot even read or write, and only 
a few have ever held positions of 
responsibility. Yet the people of the 
less developed countries can _ be 
trained to be good mechanics, good 
farmers, good engineers, good doctors, 
good administrators. 

The size of that task, though, is 
tremendous. Of the one billion 300 
million people in the 100 under- 
developed countries associated with 
the United Nations, I would guess 
that around three-quarters of a billion 
persons at or over school age still 
cannot read or write. It would be 
good if they could, but even that 
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would be far from enough, Millions 
upon millions of these people must be 
given secondary education as well. 
There are also immense needs for 
vocational training. And finally, as a 
critical factor in economic develop- 
ment, we have the necessity to train 
vast numbers of higher and middle 
level administrative, scientific and 
technical personnel. 

How many of these are required 
over the coming decade? Fortunately, 
the needs of a few of the under- 
developed countries for this skilled 
manpower have been estimated rather 
carefully. Thus, Nigeria will need to 
train over the next ten years 20,000 
top-level administrators, professional 
technicians, managers and _ business 
executives. It will also need some 
40,000 middle-level technicians—for 
building and industrial programs, for 
health services, teaching, and for 
supervisory positions in government 
and business. 

A rough projection of these require- 
ments would suggest that our 100 
underdeveloped countries would need 
to train in the decade ahead at least 
700,000 top-level administrative and 
professional personnel, and _ over 
1,400,000 middle-level technicians. 
Let’s reduce this projected figure by 
more than 50 percent and say that 
one million people must be trained 
for highly skilled occupations. This is 
a staggering job, one that is impossible 
with the resources currently available 
for it. But there is no time to lose in 
getting on with the task, for educa- 
tion and_ technical training must go 
in advance of significant economic 
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development. Happily, as I said, the 
people have the capacity to learn. 

If any further evidence is needed as 
to the dimensions and complexity of 
this task of speeding development, it 
is available in a variety of psycho- 
logical and_ political factors which 
must be taken into account. For 
example: In a number of the less de- 
veloped countries, performing manual 
labour is considered degrading. And 
in other countries, industrialists, 
entrepreneurs and businessmen are 
generally regarded as __ third-class 
citizens. In still other countries politi- 
cal turmoil is so intense that economic 
development is virtually impossible. 
And in many countries the postponing 
of consumption today as an invest- 
ment in a better tomorrow is a novel, 
if not incomprehensible, idea. In fact, 
the variety of conditions within and 
among the countries is so great that 
each country must be considered as 
an individual case. 

Admittedly difficulties incident to 
the achievement of the goal I have 
suggested for the 1960's make it a 
formidable task. But it can be 
achieved—provided we take full ad- 
vantage of the experience gained in 
the 1950’s. As I have clearly indicated, 
many mistakes were made in that 
experimental decade by both recipient 
and assisting nations, which is not 
surprising. But we must not repeat 
those mistakes. Now is the time to 
approach the task with realism and 
intensified vigour. 

As a first and essential step to- 
ward the attainment of the proposed 
goal, we must modernize our thinking 
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about aid programs. These _ less- 
developed countries are the great new 
economic frontier. If they are to 
achieve the modest goal of a 25 per- 
cent increase in personal incomes in 
the 1960's, they will require from 
the industrially advanced countries 
between $300 and $350 billion worth 
of goods and services, or double what 
they received in the 1950's. And we 
in the advanced countries—with our 
growing populations—will need these 
new countries as economic partners. 

If economic assistance is considered 
charity, as is too often the case, the 
effect on the recipient nations is 
devastating: It saps the self-reliance 
of the leaders and the people in the 
low-income countries. Paternalism in 
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in industry, generates resentment and 
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income country can possibly make 
satisfactory progress toward _ self- 
sustaining growth unless it has dedi- 
cated leaders eagerly accepting re- 
sponsibility for development, and 
unless the people are willing to make 
real sacrifices and put their backs into 
the job. External aid can only help 
those determined to help themselves. 

The correct attitude psychologically 
and practically for all countries, 
whether their incomes are high, 
middle or low, is to accept—in their 
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sponsibility for. achievement of that 
rapidly expanding world economy 
which is the indispensable framework 
for their own progress. The first 
responsibility of each country is to 
speed its own development. Its 
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second responsibility is to assist 
other nations in accordance with its 
means. No nation is so rich it cannot 
profit from the development of other 
countries; no nation is so poor it has 
nothing with which to assist other 
countries. 

Second, helping low-income coun- 
tries speed their development should 
be accepted as an objective worthy 
to be pursued for its own sake. We 
should recapture the wisdom uttered 
by the late George Catlett Marshall 
in his Commencement Address at 
Harvard University in June 1947: 

“Our policy is directed not against 
any country or doctrine but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation and 
chaos. Its purpose should be the 
revival of a working economy in the 
world so as to permit the emergence 
of political and social conditions in 
which free institutions can exist.” 

Third, programs of technical assis- 
tance, especially the surveying of 
natural resources and the training of 
people in the skills they must have to 
make effective use of their rivers, 
forests, fields and mineral wealth, 
must be expanded substantially. These 
programs prepare the way for the 
greatly increased investment needed 
by the less-developed countries. In- 
vestment, public or private, will not 
venture into the dark. 

Fourth, greatly expanded use 
should be made of the services of 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies operating in the develop- 
mental field. The needs of the de- 
veloping nations for pre-investment 
and investment assistance are so great 
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that the field should, of course, be 
open for any country, or organization, 
or group to help in any way it can. 
But the advantages—political, eco- 
nomic, and technical—which repose 
in the United Nations and its re- 
lated agencies should be more 
widely recognized. 

At the United Nations, representa- 
tives of countries receiving assistance 
repeatedly declare their general pre- 
ference for help through the United 
Nations—for one reason because from 
this source it is much more acceptable 
politically. Further, United Nations 
assistance is a complete co-operative 
endeavour, with a voice given to each 
country whatever its size or wealth, 
and with all countries contributing to 
the costs. On the other hand, the 
United Nations can be firm with the 
underdeveloped countries without 
being accused of seeking any political 
or commercial advantage. Further, 
better results can be obtained through 
United Nations machinery at sub- 
stantial savings in money. And in the 
United Nations and_ its thirteen 
specialized agencies reposes_ the 
richest experience that can be found 
anywhere in virtually every field of 
developmental activity. Furthermore, 
the United Nations draws on the 
whole world for the technicians 
needed for economic development. 

These steps which I urge to be 
taken by no means comprise all that 
needs to be done. They have been 
concentrated largely on what the 
United Nations can do to meet its 
heavy responsibilities in combatting 
hunger, ignorance, disease and social 
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distress. In addition to its responsi- 
bilities in the economic field, the 
United Nations has, of course, stag- 
gering responsibilities in the political 
field. It must put an end to civil strife 
in the Congo and be prepared for 
further outbreaks elsewhere. 

If the United Nations is to meet 
its responsibilities, it must have sub- 
stantially increased financial support. 
How much? I can only give my per- 
sonal. guess, which is $500 million 
annually. One hundred and_ fifty 
million of this should be used for a 
force to maintain peace, the balance 
for general expenses and financing a 
wide range of activities in the 
economic field. Five hundred million 
dollars is a large sum, but not so 
large when compared with the $100 
billion a year which the U.N. member 
nations are spending for defence, a 
necessary expenditure under present 
conditions but one that can only buy 
time for constructive work. 

What could we expect if the work 
of the United Nations were ade- 
quately financed? Speaking first of the 
economic field, we could, I am certain, 
within the decade of the 1960’s build 
up such a momentum in our war 
against poverty, illiteracy and chronic 
ill health that by the year 2000 victory 
would be ours. 

Could we expect a peaceful world 
by 1970? 

Probably not, but dangers would 
have been reduced, and we might be 
well on our way in creating an orderly 
world community where peace could 
prevail. And that, ladies and gentle- 
men, would be a joyous achievement. 
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